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Great passions may give us this quickened sense oj life, ecstasy 
and sorrow oj love, the various forms of enthusiastic activity, 
disinterested or otherwise which come naturally to many of us. 
Only he sure it is passion; that it does yield you this fruit of a 
quickened multiplied consciousness. Of this tvisdom the poetic 
passion, the desire of beauty, the love of art for art's sake has 
most; for art comes to you professing frankly to give nothing 
but the highest quality to your moments as they pass— and 
simply for those moments’ sake. 

From The Renaissance, 

Walter Pater, 1898. 
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I 

ON THE THRESHOLD 

H IGH on the hill above Kalimpong, with a map of 
Sikkim across our knees, we sit, Christopher 
Bradby and I, watching the clouds forming over 
snow-capped peaks that rise above the folds of blue 
hills. 

This network of mountains, rivers and valleys that 
lies beneath us, that surrounds us, that towers above 
us and fades into the furthest distance is the land to 
which we have come, not for adventure, but for 
peace, repose and a time for leisured thought. 

We sit side by side and look down at the tree- 
covered slopes that descend sharply to the river bed. 
Here or there a jagged cliff or a bamboo roof breaks 
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the ro llin g contour. Directly below us, on the steep 
hillsides, brown earth is newly ploughed and ready 
for sowing. There is an illusion that we are somehow 
removed from the world when we raise our eyes to 
the snow line, but life is going on round us all the 
time. 

Each bamboo roof covers a homestead ( busti ), and 
each is surrounded by a few acres of steep, irregular 
hillside cultivated as rice- or (Indian) corn-fields, from 
which a precarious livelihood is drawn. A banana 
tree, a lime tree and sometimes an orange or mulberry 
tree stands beside the bamboo home, near at hand a 
clump of chilli bushes or a patch of sag. Each busti 
has its store of dried corn-cobs, stacked high beneath 
stretched matting on bamboo struts; this is the 
staple diet and must last until the harvest comes 
round again. 

Far below, between the jutting ridges and tree- 
hooded hills, we catch the occasional gleam of the 
Tista River. Acioss this valley, where Sikkim is 
divided from British India by the Rungit, this 
steeply banked river winds down joined by its many 
tributaries, from the Smgalila ridge. The hills fold 
into each other as spur beyond spur drops to the 
valley, some bathed in sunlight, some lost in vapor¬ 
ous mist or the shadow of low clouds that float 
towards us from the white Kanchenjunga range. 

I had wished for so long to come out to India and 
see these Himalaya for myself after the many 
pictures I had been shown and the countless descrip¬ 
tion I had heard and read. Now I know that distance 
has not tent enchantment, for the panorama that is 
spread before us now is every whit as splendid as I 
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could have imagined from my Hampstead studio; 
only it is a little difficult to realise that we are really 
here and not at home saying, as we have said so many 
times, "If only ..." 

So this is to be the story of a dream unfolding. 
Now, as we lift our eyes from the map to the moun¬ 
tain, we know that at last it has begun, and although 
it is barely a month it seems very much longer than 
that since we left England, our work and our bachelor 
days behind us to make this journey together. 

Back there in the Western world, life has a way of 
closing in on us all, suffocating us and driving from 
our minds all those things that mean living. A time 
for this, a time for that, no time to expand and 
breathe, “no time to stand and stare.” 

The conventions and inventions that surround us, 
the synthetic aids to human life have turned that 
existence into a chimera where, as we blindly follow 
the chase, we only think we live. An existence where 
the things we eat and the things we wear are as 
fallacious as the things we do; where food and 
raiment are fabricated from chemicals, feathers from 
glycerine, leather and wood from brown paper, where 
pearls are made from milk and paper is used as gold; 
that is no place to spend these precious moments we 
steal from Eternity and call a "honeymoon." 

Here at last we shall hope to find tranquillity; to 
lose ourselves for a brief space of time, forget the 
stampede of life behind us, and find something more 
permanent and imperative in tropical forests and 
cascading waterfalls than we ever found, or hoped 
to find, in the mechanical life we have so lately left. 
How often we find ourselves not doing the things we 
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Wxo do because of the lurking fear that they 
might possibly lead us nowhere; and that would be 
an unpardonable sin in a world constantly on the 
look-out for its own errors. Every action must lead 
us somewhere, though the motives behind the actions 
are but a chain of stepping stones to what we call 
“success.” In all this battle for existence, we are 
forgetting how to live. 

The machine of modern life makes men and women 
run their lives like clockwork dolls; wound up—run¬ 
ning — unable to stop, until the springs rust from age 
or fail from over-use. The whole business has become 
so completely mechanised that “life” might have 
been transmitted to us originally from a sort of blue 
print, a guide on how to live. 

How far all that wear and tear of life, that 
“biotripsis,” seems from this sweep of blue hills; here, 
where life is inestimably hard for those who toil to 
live. But how much richer by comparison these lives 
must be. Sincerity and simplicity and a proximity 
to the real things of the earth—things that the 
machine-bound have left behind with the tumbling 
years in the wild chase after existence and a lust 
for life. 

We look down the valley over the tree-tops to 
where the Rangit and Tista Rivers meet, thousands 
of feet below. The ne st railway is at Siliguri, where 
we arrived yesterday hot and dusty from Calcutta. 
From the railhead a rough road ollows and over¬ 
hangs the Tista—two and a half hours (32 miles) by 
car, to the Tista Bridge, which must be directly below 
us here. From the bridge the road climbs to Kalim- 
pong at 4,000 ft., the last town in British India, where 
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staying for a day or so with the Odlings, to 
acclimatise before we start on our trek. 

Kalimpong is the centre of the wool trade; it comes 
into the market on pack-mules from Tibet, here it is 
sorted and despatched to American manufacturers 
under the surveillance of our host, Norman Odling. 

There are people, notably the Odlings, who have 
decided to live their lives on this remote hill, from 
which the snowy Kanchenjunga mountain group can 
be seen. They have been able to dissociate the 
realities from the trappings of civilisation and to 
bring with them only those things which make their 
life here happy and comfortable, and to leave behind 
the raggle-taggle of that other world; they have 
discrimination. 

Shall I be able to fling aside all the trammels of an 
over-civilised mind and be content with the beauties 
that are here so generously offered? Or shall I be 
endeavouring always to capture some of its evanes¬ 
cent rarity —not for its solitary worth, but to link it 
to the passions and desires of the clamouring West? 
Alone, certainly, I should be too involved with my 
own reactions to the ever-changing scenery to be 
able to decide whether its emotive loveliness caused 
me to be more happy or more sad: and therefore I 
should be unable to take other than a passive part— 
that of a silent spectator—in all that goes on in the 
vastness of these hills. But I have been endowed with 
a partner who has a more practical vision than I am 
able to muster. One who is able to delight in small 
things and to wonder at the great ones, but with an 
unquestioning mind to accept all that unfolds itself 
to us with a sincerity of appreciation and a depth of 
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ig that makes for me the great things greater 
and the small things a constant joy. 

What more could I ask of life than that he who 
possesses my heart should stand beside me on the 
mountain and with me look into this world beyond 
the world? This mysterious country where we shall 
live in the present and to-morrow shall always remain 
one day ahead. This realisation of a life-long dream. 


To get back to the map —and in order to have some 
mental picture of the country in which this account of a 
journey is set, the reader is asked to have patience for a 
short note on the nature of this extraordinary part of the 
earth’s surface. 

Here is the explanation that geologists give for the 
formation of what is considered by them to be a 
range of comparatively recent origin. Recent, that 
is, in comparison with figures generally accepted for 
other physical features of this world—not to mention 
the world itself. In our sense of time, 30 million years, 
the age of these heights seems an eternity in itself 
until it is compared with the 500 million years of 
other ranges, or with the earth’s 2,000 million, or the 
sun’s 2 or 3 million million years. 

Less than 100 years ago the mapping and 
naming of these peaks was still to come. Joseph 
Hooker in his Himalayan Journal, written in the 
middle of last century, describes the view "from Mr. 
Hodgson’s window” near Darjeeling. He remarks on 
he elevation of the Kanchenjunga group and the 
mountains di iding Sikkim from the plains of Tibet; 
but there is no allusion to Everest. We can only 
assume that civilised man had not then cast his eyes 
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Sketch map of Sikkim 
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the highest mountain in the world, beyond 
including it in the line of eternal snows: 

“To the north-west again, at upwards of a hundred 
miles distance, a beautiful group of snowy mountains 
rises above the black Singalila range, the chief being, 
perhaps, as high as Kanchenjunga.” 

Since then many expeditions have ventured forth 
into those regions, to return with maps and dis¬ 
coveries of higher and more inaccessible peaks. We 
glance from the country to the map on our knees. We 
have not come here to scale peaks or survey this 
mountain territory; all that has been done and is 
still being done by these qualified to attempt 
such tasks. We have come here to live a brief 
spell with the mountains, acknowledging a deep 
gratitude to all those who have made this experience 
possible. 

It is difficult to realise that this range which we 
know as the Himalayan system—whose span is 1,500 
miles, whose height is the most prominent feature on 
the earth’s surface—was once at the bottom of the 


sea. 

Starting at the ocean bea and working upwards, 
trying to understand the geologist’s explanations of 
the stupendous upheaval of the earth’s composition, 
we examine the process which was to take hundreds 
and thousands and millions of years before the first 
faint rumblings resulted in a range of mountains now 
known to include at least six of the highest peaks in 
the world. 

The heart or core of the earth, which is believed to 
consist of a very heavy substance, probably nirkel- 
iron, is capable of containing considerable heat. This, 
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5unded by a substratum of basalt on which 
lies 200,000 ft. of metallic substance, perhaps copper, 
is again covered by concentric shells of various com¬ 
positions. As geologists say that the great peaks of 
25,000 ft. and over have often much granite in their 
composition, it is supposed by some that a contrac¬ 
tion of the earth, owing to loss of heat, forced 
upwards vast masses of this substance, which, in 
their turn, rose and broke through the sedimentary 
rocks on the surface. 

These raised masses of granite-seamed rocks, tower¬ 
ing even above the range developing around them, 
would, by the process of erosion, be broken into 
clusters of peaks. Such clusters as form the Everest, 
the K.2 and the Kanchenjunga groups. 

We can only conjecture what the forces were that 
started this upheaval 50 million years ago, when the 
sea covered the area that we now know as the 
Northern Himalaya. There are several prevailing 
hypotheses; but the contraction theory still has 
many adherents. If a loss of heat caused a con¬ 
traction of the earth, the rate of contraction would 
be considerably greater within the inner nucleus than 
the rate at which the outer crust would contract. 
This outer crust, while unsupported, becomes broken 
and wrinkled as it adapts itself to its newly forming 
base. As it rises out of the sea, it becomes exposed to 
erosion; consequently, river systems develop, and 
ridges that chain peak to peak. Something of this 
sweeping panorama before us had then developed, 
but not with the deep gorges that time and the 
elements have wrought, as creases in an old man’s 
hand. If the upheaval from beneath was greater than 
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rosive action from above, 30 million years ago, 
these mountains would have developed into some¬ 
thing only approaching their present state. 

Of the numerous ranges stretching southwards 
from the great main chain of the Himalaya two 
spurs, the Singalila and the Chola (or Donkia), 
beyond the northern boundary of British India form, 
with the main range, three sides of a rocky and 
mountainous amphitheatre which slopes down to 
the plains of the south. 

This territory, roughly seventy by forty miles, not 
much more than half the size of Wales, is known as 
Independent Sikkim . 1 Within its boundaries, the 
Kanchenjunga group, acknowledged as the most 
magnificent snow-clad range in the world, stands as 
a towering fortress above the blue haze of foot-hills 
and wooded ridges which fade, fold upon fold, into 
distant valleys. These valleys, chasms, and gorges are 
cleft in the innumerable lesser mountain groups by 
the incessant fall of the roaring river as it descends 
from the eternal snows, the glaciers, the streams and 
cascading waterfalls to become a tumultuous torrent, 
ft dashes itself against rocks and fallen boulders 
which form its bed; an ever-swiftly widening river 
as many streams merge into one stream, descending 
through ever-changing scenery until its lower reaches, 
the Lachen and the Lachung, unite and become the 
Tista, one of the great tributaries of the Brahma¬ 
putra. 

This river of Sikkim, the Tista, has a course of 
nearly ninety miles which run in an almost unbroken 
line from north to south down the backbone of the 


lSukhitn, or “New House"; in Tibetan, Den-jon^ or "the rice country." 
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. It is continually joined by lesser rivers 
which have forced their way down through mountain 
groups from the east and the west, and through the 
passage of time have carved out for themselves rock- 
strewn beds between the wooded cliffs that tower 
on either side. 

Of these, the Talung Chu drains the southern slopes 
of the Kanchenjunga and the Talung Glacier. The 
Rangit’s many sources emerge from the snowy 
heights of Kabru, Kang Peak, Pandim and the 
greater mountains of the Singalila ridge. On the 
eastern bank, the Tista is joined by the Bhakcha 
Chu, the Dikchu, the Rongni Chu and the Rongpo; 
they carry the water down from the icy western 
slopes of the Donkia range, guardian of Tibet. 

These sources change from mountain stream to 
mountain torrent, dropping in some places ioo ft. 
down sheer cliff — a feathery spray—into the d' ep 
pools which swirl and tumble about the rocks below, 
before they rush and roar towards the main stream 
of the Tista. 

This, then, is the country to which we have come 
for peace; here, where for 30 million years these 
mountains and rivers have held sway, among a people 
whose scattered homes are dominated by the wonders 
in their midst —a people whose lives have made no 
impression on the greai forces of Nature of which 
they themselves have become a part. 

For in these valleys there is a selfish and brutal 
struggle for existence; the rivers vie with the ft rests 
to destroy the mountain sides, the great ropes of 
orchids and scandent climbers, tough, strangling 
cables, festoon from f ree to tree. Ferns that conceal 
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tree-ti unks combine with tropica! undergrowth 
to sap the trees that tower 200 ft. and more above 
their dark and hidden roots. 

If a man must grow grain for food he must first 
make his meadow by hewing it out of the rocks which 
form the river banks. In the lower valleys these 
paddy-fields abound and are, in their graceful curves. 



as steep steps climb the hills, not an unsightly man¬ 
made addition to a land otherwise ruled only by the 
timeless elements and the magnificence of the havoc 
they have wrought. 

The Anglo-Cliinese Convention of 1890, the final 
outcome of hostilities which had lasted since the dim 
ages, laid down that the boundary on the north-east 
of Sikkim “shall be the crest of the mountain range 
separating the waters flowing into the Sikkim Tista and 
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'liefits from the waters flowing into the 1 ibetan 
Mochu and northwards into the rivers of Tibet.'’ On 
the south-east Sikkim is bounded by Bhutan, due 
south lies the British district of Darjeeling, and on 
the west, beyond the Singalila range, lies Nepal, the 


“forbidden state.” 

Across these ranges which stretch from the per¬ 
petual snows are the passes by which, for a part of 
the year, Sikkim can establish contact with her 
neighbours. Wool is brought over the mountains 
from the plains of Tibet to the markets of British 
India. It is carried by mule-train, sometimes twenty 
or thirty strong in the charge of a single 1 ibetan. 
The tinkle of their bells echoes through the valleys 
as the} 7 advance from the Kongra, the Jelap or the 
Natu La, each of which is over 14,000 ft. high. These 
passes lie on our right as we look from the map north¬ 
wards to where the Tista begins its course. Some¬ 
where beyond the far hills that conceal Darjeeling 
on our left lies the Chiabhanjan La on the Singalila 
range, the main pass from Sikkim into the north¬ 
eastern valleys of Nepal. Along the top of this ridge, 
at about 12,000 ft., winds the track which bounds 
the two states and which leads down from the bleak, 
storm-swept ridge to the wooded valleys of Bengal. 

The inhabitants of Sikkim are drawn from various 
neighbouring tribes, who in their turn have con¬ 
quered or been vanquished. The history of the 
country is a mixture of legend and tradition. Lepchas 
v re the aboriginals of these hills, but few of them 
are left now except in some of the small hamlets of 
the north. Bhuteas, Tibetans, Limbus and many 
other castes of Nepalis have crossed /their boundaries 
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srged into the present state. Around the Lachen 
valleys a small tribe of Lopa people live in primitive 
homes. They are animists and naturalists and are 
supposed to have a great understanding of the forests 
with which their life and reh'gion are involved. 

In early days Sikkim was entirely dependent on 
Tibet. The Rajah lived at Chumbi, well within the 
Tibetan border, and his family intermarried with 
Tibetan women. His life and doings were very much 
under the sway of Tibetan Buddhists, and these 
lamas, who inhabit age-old monasteries throughout 
both domains, have, since time immemorial, held 
the power of the country in their hands. 

Nepalis continually raided the state from the 
west, and in 1871, at the close of the Nepalese War, 
the Government of India, intervening in these 
intertribal affairs, restored the Terai to Sikkim. A 
treaty was signed at Titalaya, obtaining for the 
Government of India the position of lord paramount 
in Sikkim. Some of the Lepcha people who had fled 
across the boundary as a protest against this turn 
in affairs returned in 1834 and made a raid upon 
the Terai which lies to the west of Darjeeling. The 
Rajah, who appealed to the British for assistance in 
quelling these malcontents, was forced to grant, as 
a reward for the successful intervention, the district 
of Da'jeeling, for which he received a pension of 
Rs.3,000 per annum. This territory was made over 
to the Governor-General as a summer resort, there 
being no other suitable place for a hill station in the 
vicinity of Calcutta. 

Some fourteen years later the Political Super¬ 
intendent, Dr Campbell of the I.M.S. and Sir Joseph 
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Hooker (the author previously quoted) were travel¬ 
ling in Sikkim with permits from the Raj, when they 
were captured by the Dewan Namguay, or Prime 
Minister, a half-brother of the Maharajah, who was 
actually in ignorance of the affair. 

Seizing the representative of a neighbouring Power 
and confining him until such time as he shall have 
become amenable to terms was a common practice 
along the Tibet, Sikkim and Bhutan frontiers. Only 
a year or so previously it had been resorted to by 
the Bhutanese, who captured the Rajah of Sikkim 
when he was returning to his own country from 
Tibet, and imprisoned him for two months, so 
holding him in an endeavour to force from him 
advantageous terms regarding some border dispute. 
The British Government, to whom the Rajah applied 
for assistance, refused to interfere and he was ulti¬ 
mately rescued by a Tibetan force. 

The Dewan wished Dr. Campbell to utilise his 
official position for negotiating trade concessions and 
facilities for the Tibetans. When he realised that his 
action was causing considerable annoyance to the 
British, he was persuaded by the Rajah, who had 
hurried to the place of confinement directly he ha 1 
heard of his half-brother’s action, to set the captive 
free. 

As a protest against this treachery, the British 
annexed the Terai, which we still retain. The price 
of the treatment to the two Englishmen has turned 
out to be high; on this territory much tea has been 
grown since the first tea garden was opened there in 
1856. 

Early troubles had to be quelled in 1860--61, when 
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foy was sent to Tumlong and a treaty was made 
which still regulates the relations of Sikkim with the 
Government of India. In this treaty the Maharajah 
had to agree to reside in Sikkim; free admission was 
given to the British for travelling, and slavery was 
abolished within the State. (Forced labour still exists 
for keeping up the roads.) 

Tibetan raids from the east were finally settled by 
an expedition under Sir Basil Bromhead, who seized 
and held the fort built by Tibetans well within the 
Sikkim boundary at Lingtu, and successfully drove 


off the invaders. 

It was not until 1890, when the Anglo-Chinese 
Convention acknowledged the paramount rights of 
the Government of India over Sikkim, that relations 
became amicable, and since then they have remained 
undisturbed. At that time the Government of India 
first appointed a Political Officer at the capital; he 
helps to control Sikkim’s foreign relations, while all 
internal affairs are left under the direction of the 
Maharajah. 

The present ruler is His Highness the Maharajah 
Sir Tashi Namgyal. K.C.I.E. (born in 1893), who 
succeeded his hal-brother, Maharajah Sidkeong 
Namgyal, C.I.E., in 1914. 

There are not enough inhabitants in Sikkim to 
form an army against invaders, and that is well 
known by her neighbours, who bear a marked respect 
for a state which would presumably, in any trouble, 
be supported by the Government of India and de¬ 
fended by their troops. 

From a scenic point of view, Sikkim is one of the 
loveliest countries on this earth; but her economic 
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resources are limited and a doubtful commercial 
proposition. Her geographical position, however, is 
an important one, lying as she does between British 
India and the Mongol countries of Tibet and China. 

British association with Sikkim has done much to 
secure her against her neighbours and to open up 
better communications; at the same time, it is well 
worth our while to assist her in the control of her 
state and to make sure that no envious eyes are cast 
upon her. 

“I hope you can read a map well, Christopher?” 

“I can. And fold it up again in a high wind.” 
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HILL TOWN 


March 1 st, 1938 

I LIE in a comfortable bed with my last-bath-for- 
some-time running next door. Christopher is 
shaving and talking through the lather of giving it up 
for a week or two. 

I look out into the garden over the brilliant beds of 
spring and summer flowers that resemble a stage 
garden where everything blooms at once. Only 
flowers are grown here, for our hosts, the Odlings, are 
adequately supplied with vegetables raised by stu¬ 
dents who have graduated from the St. Andrew’s 
Schools to the School Farm, where they are now 
learning market-gardening as well as milking, 
poultry-keeping and other means of earning their 
livelihoods when they start out on their own. 

This garden that surrounds Glen Filli is tended by 
seven young Nepalese and Lepcha men who have 
lived all their lives in this district. They are so small 
that they look like boys, though one f them has 
studied at the Chandra Nurseries in Sikkim and has 
suggested writing a book on orchid-growing for 
English readers. At present most of them are making 
a special orchid garden in a wooded deli where a 
mountain stream has been diverted to provide the 
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necessary moisture. Orchids have been collected from 
valleys in the vicinity and the roots of many varieties 
have been bound to tree trunks or tucked down 
between banks and rocks. I should like to be here 
when they flower, for it promises to be a truly 
magnificent sight. 

1 raise my eyes to the hills, and beyond them 
to the snows. A few white clouds trail their shadows 
over mountains and valleys; to-morrow we shall be 
somewhere within those sweeping folds. 

In Kalimpong we seem to be one step on our road — 
one step from the superfluities of the West, to many 
of which we so fondly cling, one step towards the 
simplicities of the East. That is how' it appears to me 
at this moment, although I do not doubt that the 
East has mysterious complications of its own that 
would take one European a lifetime to comprehend. 

Dr. Graham and his late wife (Bunty Odling’s 
parents) first came to Kalimpong forty-nine years 
ago when it w r as yet a remote district, seldom visited 
by Europeans, save for an occasional traveller from 
Darjeeling. Nothing more than a collection of ram¬ 
shackle bustis composed the little hamlet that stood 
on the threshold of the closed lands of Sikkim and 
Bhutan, through which passed the trade to and from 
Tibet. Dr. Graham had selected this furthermost 
corner of British India in which to start a mission 
under the auspices of “The Young Men’s Guild of the 
Church of Scotland.” From the earliest days, Dr. and 
Mrs. Graham both devoted their lives to the welfare 
of the people of this district. Schools, hospitals, out¬ 
lying dispensaries, the training oi teachers, of hos¬ 
pital compounders and nurses, medical students, the 
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elopment of agriculture and industries—all these 
came within their scope. The programme that they 
embarked upon was to prove the work of a lifetime. 

Dr. Graham’s vision ranged further afield to the 
plains and cities of India, where the problem of the 
Anglo-Indian child and the children of poor Euro¬ 
peans in India was in crying need of solution. They 
hired a house and started to care for six children; 
from these small beginnings the Grahams built up 
a wonderful organisation which has become known 
as the St. Andrew’s Colonial Homes. Here over 600 
children at a time are educated and trained to make 
their way in life. 

The buildings themselves, the more recent ones 
planned and built by Norman Odling, more nearly 
resemble the house of an English public school than 
any orphanage I have seen. The children are happy; 
their smiling faces, well-designed garments and nice 
manners are evidence of the attention that has been 
given to them well-being as well as to their education. 
Mary old boys and girls working in different parts of 
India come back to the Homes for their holidays; a 
special building is now being constructed as a 
“Holiday House” for these visitors. Dr. Graham 
retired from the Mission and much of his executive 
work in 1935. A “Jubilee” house is being built as a 
gift from all those who have interested themselves in 
his work. Now, at a house just above the main 
buildings of the Homes he has gathered together 
beautiful t ramples of every' branch of native art and 
craftsmanship. Here, far from his native Highlands, 
he lives with his treasures, a familiar figure to all who 
live in or pass through Kalimpong, and to hundreds 
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of Anglo-Indian children, helping them from his store 
of wisdom and understanding to grow up into happy 
citizens. He is the patriarch of this market town that 
climbs the hills above the valleys of the swift Tista 
and its tributaries. Down those steep gorges flow the 
waters from melting snow and glaciers far beyond the 
frontiers of British India. 

Bunty and Norman Odling have combined in their 
home the culture of two worlds; their possessions 
have, like themselves, the simplicity and the beauty 
of sincerity without the tawdriness that so often 
surrounds the culture of either world, drawing it 
down into the whirlpool of glamour in which true 
form and shape and meaning are lost in the counter¬ 
parts of modern convention and the obscurity of its 
trimmings. 

My mind is filled with envy of their lives—Eves 
they have filled by striving to build up the work of 
the Kalimpong Industries begun by Mrs. Graham, 
who had seen the needs and wants of a people who 
could expand from the crofter’s life to be useful men 
and women, workers and teachers, craftsmen and 
artists, if they were but shown the way. Demand is 
the spark that lights the fire; and this is a fue at 
which the hands of many generations may be 
warmed. They have helped to make a demand in 
the Western world, that the Eastern world here might 
find occupation amid sweeping hills and snow-capped 
peaks. 

These Industries started over forty years ago when 
Mrs. Graham taugh some of the local women, many 
of them wretchedly poor, how to make.lace. This lace 
was sold to relieve distress among the workers, anil 
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gradually the little party that held its meetings on 
her veranda developed into a larger gathering. Fingers 
accustomed to the work became swift and accurate, 
the tidings spread that a new means of livelihood was 



to be found in Kalimpong, and when peasants came 
from neighbouring districts it was decided to teach 
both men and women other useful crafts. 

One of the initial objects was to provide a second 
string to support families when the crops failed; 
often they had nothing to fall back upon, and this 
object has always remained, although a number of 
men and boys are now trained in trades (carpentry, 
building and the like) which they adopt for life. The 
Arts and Crafts have developed into something more 
than a stand-by when small crops can no longer 
provide for growing families. There are now some 
300 people training or employed in the various 
buildings which have, since those early days, ap¬ 
peared on the steep hillside, 
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We have already made a tour of inspection of the 
several sections that make up this cheerful humming 
hive. Lace-making is still carried on, though the 
shrinking demand has curtailed the output. A clutch 
of old women sat in a circle, their tongues clacking 
and their fingers busily employed. Nearby another 
group was engaged on embroidery, sitting round 
tables and chattering away as they worked. The hill 



people seem particularly good at weaving, and this 
is natural, since weaving, though in a primitive 
fashion, has long been indigenous. On the looms and 
in the showroom I saw many delightful fabrics for 
curtains and furniture coverings, and a d? essing-gown 
of Lepcha weave that has taken Christopher's fancy. 
The Lepcha and Bhutanese designs are most attrac¬ 
tive with their vivid colours and bold, unusual 
patterns. 

In one building there is the dye-house, a strange 
and fascinating place for the visitor which, since it is 
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Jte the most technical of all the processes carried 
on here, leaves one slightly bewildered. Sturdy women 
were engaged in scouring hanks of tough Tibetan 
wool to free them from grease before they are dipped 
in vats of colour. The colours here, like everything 
else, are unusual; red is made from the dried stems of 
the majceta creeper, yellow from chungai leaves, and 
soft shades of brown from walnut-tree bark. Deep 
magenta is made from lac, one of the natural products 
exported from Bhutan. On wool and silk the dyes 
from these homely sources are not only brilliant in 
colour—the hill people love gay colours— but most 
of them are fadeless. 

The question has often arisen, particularly among 
visitors of an aesthetic turn of mind, as to whether the 
use of chemical dyes should be forbidden and the 
people encouraged only to use their native products. 
But this purist theory would not be practicable, par¬ 
ticularly with regard to cotton materials woven and 
dyed for use under the strong Indian sun. In this part 
of the world, taxes are often paid in grain and lengths 
o" woven fabric; much has been done to make these 
materials saleable to the outside world, or rather ex¬ 
changeable for other goods required for import, but 
in order to do this colours must be fadeless. 

Vegetable dyes cannot in most cases be used for 
'yeing vegetable fabrics, although they can be used 
to good effect on animal materials (that is, silk and 
wool). In India there is a far greater demand for 
cotton goods than for any other kind, and to counter¬ 
act the influx of cheap synthetic dyes (originally 
a German monopoly) it has been necessary to train 
those engaged in dyeing, in the proper use of chemical 
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dyes now procurable. Great care has been taken in 
teaching them how to mix colours so that the 
natural shades and tones are not lost. I pay tribute 
to the skill with which this has been done in the 
Kalimpong Industries, where no harsh colours meet 
the eye. In fact it is often impossible to distinguish 
between vegetable and chemical dyes. 

Fabrics are now being dye-stamped in colour, too; 
the whole process of preparing designs, cutting 
blocks, mixing colours and stamping the material is 
carried through in one building. This is one of the 


most recent activities of the industries and there is 
still a good deal of excitement while awaiting the 
results of developing the printed material. 

The dye-house is steamy and noisy: by comparison 
the large room where coloured wool is used for carpet¬ 
weaving is quiet. In front of the looms on low stools 
sit the workers, each intent on the carpet or rug 
stretched before them. Here again Tibetan and 
Nepali designs are often used with great effect. In a 
smaller room above there are a number of children 
seated on the floor unravelling or spinning wool. 
They attend the neighbouring school for a part of 
each day, and for the remainder can come to help 
(or hinder?) their mothers by this simple work, and 
later by weaving short lengths of braid for belts, bag 
straps and other oddments. Part of this building is 
devoted to leather work, where boys and girls sit at 
long tables cutting, punching and stitching coloured 
skins into an assortment of articles such as hand-bags, 
blotters, purses or buttons. 

Near the large show-room is the studio where a 
young artist, educated at the St. Andrew’s Homes, 
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originates many of the designs and pictures which are 
produced in the various departments. Beside him sit 
Nepalese and Tibetan boys who, under his and Bunty 
Odling’s directions paint lacquered trays, lamp- 
stands and shades, finger bowls and all sorts of other 
decorative and useful things. The young man is at 
present drawing a picture of a leaping pony with a 
Tibetan rider for the cover of the catalogue which is 
mailed to those customers in India and at home who 
have helped by their previous purchases to make the 
Industries what they are to-day. 

Further down the hill is the mistri khana, or car¬ 
pentry shop, where there is a number of men at 
work carrying out orders for furniture from different 
parts of India. This building, I am told, was built as 
a memorial to Mrs. Graham. The original one was 
burnt to the ground with all its contents three weeks 
before her death in 1919. We passed an adjoining 
warehouse, where various sorts of local wood was 
stacked, ready for use: pant suj, whose roots love the 
water, pucca saj, a hard wood, toon, chakrassi and 
walnut were among the beams and planks that lay 
in tidy piles or stood against the walls. Besides 
furniture, we saw many interesting things taking 
shape: children’s toys for the new kindergarten 
school now being built by Norman Odling in the 
Homes a sofa to fill one wall of a room, armchairs 
and tables for modern English homes in India. 
Among the men and boys at work was a wrinkled 
old Chinese engaged on cutting the w r ood blocks for 
fabric stamping. This old man’s grin is impressive, 
it is said that his teeth, a perfect row, are his own 
handiwork—carved from a single chunk of ivory that 
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remains one chunk. At all events, he is very 
proud of them. 

While I was trying to sketch a pigtailed Tibetan 
who sat by the window chiselling a circular block of 
wood destined for a bread board, a party of Tibetans 
who had just arrived in Kalimpong with a train of 
pack-mules, followed us into the buildings on a sight¬ 
seeing tour. A long mirror had been let into the panel 
of a cupboard; it stood out ready to be packed and 
despatched to its purchaser. This w r as an object of 
great interest to the visiting party, who kept swing¬ 
ing the door open and shut and watching the reflec¬ 
tions in the glass. Trucks of wooden bricks and 
pinnacles of diminishing rings for the kindergarten 
also aroused their curiosity while they talked and 
laughed with those who were making them. 

Having completed the round with a cigarette in 
Norman Odling’s efficient office, where most of the 
organising is done, we came to the conclusion that 
we would like to be able to take home with us two of 
everything we had seen; one for ourselves and one to 
give away. 

One thing stands out clearly in all I saw: the hill 
people have an innate sense of colour and design; 
they have also a sense of craftsmanship and applica¬ 
tion. The combination gives their work that in¬ 
dividual stamp which is slowly losing ground in 
India, as everywhere else, in the face of mass pro¬ 
duction. The result of this multifarious industry has 
so far been promising. The intention has never been to 
make a profit, but only, if possible, to make ends meet 
and so enable the organisation to carry on. Hie 
Odlings, who arrange and honorarily superintend the 
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this enterprise, study the requirements of 
European residents in India and strike a balance be¬ 
tween their needs and the capabilities of the workers. 
Hitherto many residents rejected local articles be¬ 
cause they were too “native” in design (from what I 




Travelling Tibetan artist; he is repairing a tanka 

have seen, the general trend has been to make the 
home as much like a Devon cottage as possible) and 
they preferred to order then materials and ornaments 
from England. As a pooling of resources where East 
and West contribute complementary talents, the 
Kalimpong Arts and Crafts seem to have a signifi¬ 
cance for the future out of all proportion to their size. 
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_.ie Odlings’ lives are fuller than those of any of 
their workers; their labour is never ending, but ac¬ 
companied all the while by the joy of making and 
doing, and seeing their work take root, flower, and 
bear fruit. It is the happiness which goes with toil 
which is both a necessity and a success that I think 
I envy most. It may be easier to be content when one 
is surrounded on all sides by beauty, but an idle life, 
even here, would become as unsatisfactory as one 
spent in any great modern city. 


It is time I got up and had my bath; thoughts of 
personal futility are beginning to creep in and spoil 
my appreciation of the surroundings. What is the use 
of absorbing beauty if one is unable to pass it on or 
use in some measure the joy and refreshing vigour 
that it imparts to whatever work we wish to do? 
Sometimes I feel I only want to absorb it—and yet 
beauty in itself is creative, or is it a spur which urges 
us to perfection? Although some of these rolling 
mountains are breath-taking and awe-inspiring in 
their loveliness, they procreate in us some of the fire 
of glory and permanence, a fragment of their timeless 
and immeasurable supremacy. 

At one moment we are struck senseless with the 
grandeur of the scene before us; at the next we are 
searching for words and phrases with which to des¬ 
cribe it, or lines and tones and lights and shades with 
which to capture it. And both moments have their 
val ae, for while we are silent and awe-struck we are 
living precious moments with the mountains and 
rivers and their changing lights and shadows. \V ill 
our life with them bind them more strongly to us? 
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ires we may see or books we may read will never 
approach this experience of having lived side by side 
with the vastness of these mountains, for however 
short a space of time circumstance permits. 

Now, while all this is around me, it is so easy to 
forget the clamour of cities, the continual whirr of the 
telephone, the clanging of machinery, the hum of 
distant traffic or the grey, reproachful faces of the 
passers-by. Will I be able to recapture, when the noise 
of all the world seems in my ears, the shimmer of a 
hanging glacier —glass on the mountain peak—hill¬ 
sides tree-hooded and magnolia-starred? Shall I meet 
again the scent of these flower-filled valleys, white 
magnolias opening like the palms of many hands 
towards the deep blue of the sky? Shall I hear the 
mighty roar as the river, deep down in the gorge 
below me, dashes itself against the boulders and rocks 
that it has hurled apart to make an ever-deepening 
bed? 

Perhaps in words and pictures we may try to 
capture scenes that will meet our eyes, and we will 
treasure these as tangible relics, like faded photo¬ 
graphs in an old lady’s family album. But can we 
keep with us for all time the light that changes from 
amber to a rosy glow, the misty blue that hangs 
across the valley through which the river winds, the 
tinkle, of advancing pack-mules beyond the moun- 
ta s curve, and cherish them as gold sand in that 
tremulous receptacle our memory—an hour-glass to 
be turned again some distant day? 


Here at Glen Rilli are assembled most of the 
Everest 1938 Expedition. They will leave two days 
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after our own departure and we hope and expect to 
see more of them a few marches out from Gangtok 

The Odells are staying with Dr. Graham in his 
house which adjoins the Homes the other side of 
Kalimpong. The rest of the party is staying here in 
the house, with the exception of Frank Smythe, who 
is coming out by a later boat and will join up with the 
main expedition after they have crossed the Tibetan 
plateau. 

We came out to India with Eric Shipton and Bill 
Tilman. The latter is leading this year’s assault on 
the mountain, so we are by now very well acquainted 
with the plans and equipment which is the great sub¬ 
ject of conversation at the moment. Unlike the 
German expeditions to Kanchenjunga, which counted 
their stores fortnightly on their way out to India, 
even in the heat of the Red Sea, there was little men¬ 
tion of the Expedition while we were on board. All 
the plans had been laid before, with the exception of 
engaging the porters, and that Bill is now doing in 
the drive outside the house. Seated at a table with 
columns of rupees before him, he and Charles Warren 
are inspecting numbers of Sherpas brought from 
Darjeeling by old stagers, and paying out advance 
sums to those who will accompany the party and 
require the wherewithal for maintaining their families 
while they are away from home. 

While we were on the boat, Eric planned our trip 
several times over and gave us various alternative 
ways of spending a month trekking; but we are still 
undecided exactly where we shall make for when we 
finally bid them farewell as they cross into I ibet. 

The track up which we are going has not been used 
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since the autumn and some parts of it may still be 
covered with snow-drifts. A few mule-trains have 
come through that way with wool, but conditions and 
drifts and landslides vary from day to day, so we 
cannot be very certain of what the future few weeks 
have in store. Anyway, it will be adventure of a sort, 
wherever we find ourselves; I am beginning to forget 
about peace and quiet already, and to feel that tinge 
of excitement that makes me go hot round the 



Our caravan 


middle, a kind of central blush that I last remember 
when I went for my first ride in an aeroplane. 

Our caravan, consisting of two ponies, five mules, 
Aku who is cook-cum-szViar, two syces (or grooms) 
and a muleteer, have gone on to Gangtok with our 
stores and bedding. (We have packed extra woollens 
and clothes for the higher altitudes in our bedding 
rolls.) They started at six o’clock yesterday (Monday) 
morning from here, having collected the gear the 
previous afternoon, much to the amusement of Ruth 
Draper, who was paying a never-to-be-foigotten visit 
to the Odlings. 

Pakyong, on the spur between the RungpoChu and 
the Rongni Chu, where there is an old monastery, will 
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been their resting place last night, as the total 
distance between Kalimpong, on the border of 
Bengal, and Gangtok, the capital of Sikkim, is about 
thirty miles. We are not going the same way that they 
went, as we shall follow the motor road up the Tista 
Valley instead of cutting across over the hills and 
valleys between. 

Soon after lunch the car arrives for us, driven by a 
little Nepali in a black velvet fez covered with 
embroidery that I covet. The complete household 
turns out to see us off, last-minute things are remem¬ 
bered and stowed into the car with the rucksack—a 
large circular mackintosh cape of Bunty’s, her terai 
hat and our cameras. 

Bunty pretends to throw confetti (flower petals) at 
us while Eric, in a dilapidated hat of Peter Oliver’s 
that has seen previous Everest expeditions, sits 
solemnly beside the driver. He has decorated the hat 
with large green nasturtium leaves and twined some 
of them in and out of the radiator. The post arrives, 
letters are thrust into our hands, final cheers, and at 
last we are off. 

Eric rides down as far as the bazaar and there does 
a song and dance act for us in the middle of the road 
as we turn down the precipitous route to the Tista 
Valley. We look back for a last wave and see him 
jumping up and down on the hat in mock despair 
and pretending to tear out his hair, much to the 
amazement of some Lepcha children and two old 
crones who are sitting beside the bank. 

It is a most uncomfortable sensation going down 
to the valley in a car. The road twists and turns all 
the way. Our ears crack as we drop from 4,000 ft. to 
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600. I wish I could get out and walk; I 
should feel so much safer trusting to my own feet 
than to the shrieking brakes and sudden swerves as 
we pull out or in to avoid a bullock cart or a family 
laden with produce tramping up to the bazaar. There 
is an almost sheer drop of 3,000 ft. between us and 
the river bed, into which we seem likely to be hurled 
at any moment. 

Norman Odling was one of the first to bring a car 
up this road. Although it was an Austin Seven, he 
had to back it eighteen times, despite the accom¬ 
modating lock, before he safely reached Kalimpong 
from Tista Bridge. He did much to influence the con¬ 
struction of a rope-way for transporting wool from 
Kalimpong bazaar, luggage and other merchandise, 
to the river level, thus avoiding this corkscrewing 
route. Very heavy goods are still carried by bullock 
cart. 

In one place the road circles round and, spiral 
fashion, goes under its own bridge, awakening in my 
mi.id dim recollections of the scenic railway at 
Wembley, where I took breathers on the Giant Racer 
in between painting murals. But going backwards or 
standing up then, for a bet, seems nothing compared 
to this tearing, breakneck speed at which we are 
descending the mountain. 

“Over ourselves and under ourselves” the Odling 
children say when they cross and then go under the 
bridge; but you have to draw out the "and,” so that 
no breath is taken until the circuit is completed. It is 
harder to do this cc ming up, when the sentence has 
to be reversed and the car is pulling up a very steep 
incline. 
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further on a mountain stream crosses the 
road and gushes down to the valley. After the rains a 
car has often to remain here many hours for the water 
to abate before it can get across. Now and again we 
pass a small plateau perched on the hillside, or a few 
terraced fields. Most of the bamboo huts in which the 
people live have orange and banana trees growing 
outside them. 

A mile short of Tista Bridge, we swing round to the 
right, even more sharply than before, and drop down 
to the river level. Nearing Rungpo we pass some of 
the Everest porters who left Kalimpong at dawn 
this morning. Each man has a pack on his back 
kept upright by shoulder straps and a forehead 
band. Angtharkay, brandishing an ice-axe, leads the 
way. 

“See you up the valley,” we shout at each other as 
we wave and bump past them, leaving a horrid cloud 
of dust behind us, which soon conceals them from 
view. 

Angtharkay, who has been on most of the great 
Himalayan expeditions of recent years, and who 
accompanied Eric Shipton up the Rishi Gorge when 
he discovered a route to the Nanda Devi basin, is 
going to be cook to this year's party. He is a small, 
wiry fellow with a disarming smile and is reputed to 
possess great reserves of strength. For the past few 
weeks he has been learning how to cook European 
dishes in the Odlings’ modern and extremely v ell 
equipped kitchen and some of his concoctions are 
most succulent. It remains to be seen what he can do 
with this knowledge and only a wood fire with no 
oven. No one will starve, however, as he is an adept 
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at chapattis 1 and can make an excellent curry. 
Angtharkay is to have the use of a special yellow 
box made for him at the Industries. In this he is 
to keep all his new utensils and the wherewithal 
for the next meal. This is a good idea on the part 
of Bunty Odling, but we are beginning to wonder 
whether it wall ever be put into practice, as Bill 
Tilman is for cutting down the luggage as far as 
possible in order to "travel light.” Judging from the 
discussion that was in progress before lunch to-day, 
we fear the yellow box will have to be axed along with 
razors, movie-cameras, soap, towels and books, which 
are considered — well, not exactly vital. 

The road here follows the curve of the river and 
continues along this to Rungpo, which is the frontier 
town. Before the bridge we are met by the Sikkim 
guar d, who presents arms, examines our passes and 
requests us to sign the official book. 

“Town” is perhaps rather an imposing term for the 
collection of b imboo huts and wooden stalls that 
flank the main street, down the centre of which is an 
avenue of green and shady trees. The village and 
bazaar are on the Sikkim side of the river, and the 
scattered shops are built of bamboo, some of them 
with thatched roofs and verandas in front where 
refreshments are laid out for sale to passing travellers, 
sweetmeats and curry to be eaten off leaves that lie in 
a tidy pile beside the doorway. One product, a local 
equivalent of chewing gum, is made from dried yak’s 
milk and is sold in cubes about half an inch - hick, like 
slabs of Turkish delight; ropes of these are threaded 
on string and hang suspended from nails over the 

1 A girdle-cake baked on an open fire. 
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Jrance. It is called churpi, but, though it is popular 
in this part of the world, to us it looks like lumps of 
hard, dry cheese and unappetising. 

To our right lies a green plateau, significant in size 
for this part of the world; parts of it are cultivated to 
form paddy-fields and the rest is used for grazing. 

Mahseer fish have been caught here, where the 
Ranpo Chu joins theTista; the waters are calmer than 
in the higher reaches, where the river comes roaring 
down the gorge at a tremendous rate. It is said to be 
one of the remarkable facts of the zoology of Asia that 
no trout or salmon inhabit the rivers that flow south¬ 
wards to empty themselves into the Indian Ocean. 
The nature of these tropical seas into which all the 
Himalayan rivers eventually descend may be the 
cause of this absence of Salmonidce. This species of 
fish is found in the rivers of Asia that flow north and 
west, but the so-called Himalayan trout really 


belongs to the carp family. 

The road we are on is used by bullock carts and 
coolies; many of the latter are bringing oikkim 
oranges (they are more like tangerines) for the 
markets of Darjeeling or to be despatched to the 
plains from Siliguri, the railhead. The oranges are 
carried in cone-shaped, wicker baskets about 3$ ft. in 
length, 2 ft. wide at the top. These coolies, like all 
hill people, attach their loads by straps and forehead 
bands; a stick with a pronged end is carried to prop 
beneath the basket when the bearer pauses for 
breath, as he has to do continually on the steep 
ascents. 

Brown legs are splashed with silver sand from the 
mica in the road, and as they walk along the very edge 
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le track hewn out of the cliffs that form the river 
bank, the sun glints through the trees on their once 
white garments; copper bodies with silver legs and 
feet. 

Now we round a sharp bend above the winding 
river; our horn, which we have to blow all the time 
to warn ambling bullock carts of our approach, has 
startled a pair of pretty Tibetan ponies. The merchant 
owners quickly fling themselves from their mounts in 
order to lead them past the car. We draw up on the 



very edge of the rocks and stop the engine. But the 
ponies stampede and rear and whinny at the unaccus¬ 
tomed sight, and one man has his arm badly grazed 
on the overhanging rocks. At last they are safely by, 
so we proceed again along the narrow track. 

We leave the Tista again at Singtam, cross the 
Rongni Chu by an iron bridge and then start our 
ascent from 2,000 to 6,000 ft. Half-way up the 
gradient we stop to get some water for the radiator 
from a small stone well that has been built into the 
mountain side to catch a waterfall. From the side of 
the load, Christopher picks a lovely greeny-white 
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it, the shape and size of a madonna lily, for me to 
put in my hair . 1 

Darkness is falling as we continue our climb and 
little flickering lights appear on the hillsides; forest 
fires are burning across the river. We see the dull glow 
of lamps scattered in the valleys which lie to the right 
and left. 

It is very much colder now than it was in the 
valley. We pull our extra garments round us as we 
near the summit of the ridge. Suddenly the lights of 
Gangtok, ahead, tell us that we have reached the 
capital of Sikkim. 


i Datura, a shrub whose juice is poisonous and is used often as a narcotic. 
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THE DREAM BEGINS 


HER several sharp twists and turns, the car 



/ a. at last pulls up right on the spur of hillside 
above the town. Below us, beyond the lights of the 
bazaar which our road has skirted, the valley falls 
away on either side; on the west to the Rongni and 
on the east to the Roro Chu. Tall evergreens flank the 
little plateau on which we are perched and beyond 
them we see only a blue mist. Rain is falling softly 
with the darkness about us. 

Aku hurries out of the gate and brings us in to the 
d^-bungalow which he has arranged most comfort 
ably and prettily for us. A roaring wood fire burns in 
the circular stone hearth; it takes up one corner of 
the square room. Tea is laid for two at a round table 
covered with a woven Bhutanese cloth and adorned 
wi th a large bunch of magnolia flowers, creamy and 
waxen in an old stone jar. The curtains match the 
vable-cloth; the walls are white-washed; a low book¬ 
shelf containing some old copies of the Himalayan 
Journal, a few pre-war novels and a handful of 
magazines stands against the door; beside it is 
dumped an assortment of packing cases and baskets 
filled with provisions which we shall require lor the 
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few weeks. Two armchairs drawn up to the fire 


complete the friendly atmosphere of the little 
sitting-room. 

The bedroom leads off, and from that the ghusi 
khana, or bathroom. Aku has undone our bedding 
rolls and laid them out on the wooden charpoys, 
which are roughly made frames devoid of springs, on 
which we shall use our air mattresses. These items of 
our equipment that we have brought all the way 
from a little shop in the shadow of St. Paul’s are well 
named for a Himalayan honeymoon; the word 
"Sport-a-bed” is displayed on each of them, Aku has 
not yet discovered what they are for or how to blow 
them up with the small concertina-like bellows. 

It is quite dark outside now, and we can only specu¬ 
late on the view we should see from the veranda to 
morrow if the skies are clear; for we are now nearly 
2,000 ft. higher than we were at Kalimpong, and 
some twenty miles, as the eagle flies, nearer to the 
snows. 

We make the acquaintance of the caretaker, or 
chowkidar, who is a humorous little fellow vaguely 
reminiscent of a Shakespearean clown. There is no 
bridge to his short nose, which protrudes like a round 
button half-way between his merry Mongol eyes and 
his wide mouth. He wears a little round black cap 
from which a pigtail hangs; a necklace of small, 
berry-shaped red beads encircles his brown throat, 
and a short black tunic covers his once-white shi. t. 
He seems to delight in clowning and runs up and 
down the veranda flapping his fat hands and laughing 
incessantly. His short, bandy legs are encased in 
bandage-like wrappings and he has fat brown feet. 
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'wish I could understand some of his endless chatter; 
to judge by the accompanying gestures, it must be 
very, very amusing, though I have an idea that he, like 
Aku, is trying to impress upon us that this is his 
bungalow and that he has prepared it all for us. 

These hill people have very much wider faces than 
the people of the plains. They look happier and more 
human, and are always ready to laugh with you if 
you laugh; their sense of humour can often turn 
a minor misfortune into a jest. The Sikkimese have 
a distinctly Mongol appearance with their slit eyes 
and pigtails. Of the latter they are extremely proud; 
perhaps it makes up for not being able to grow hair on 
their faces, for the few attempts at moustaches that 
I have seen resemble a row of herring bones sticking 
to the side of a plate. They are coarse and black and 
grow irregularly on the upper lip. 


Actually the dh£-bungalows, such as the one that 
has become our temporary home here, belong to the 
authorities controlling the state in which they are 
situated; passes for their occupation have to be 
obtained by writing for permits a few weeks in 
advance (in our case to the Political Officer, Mr J. B. 
Gould in Gangtok). The da£-bungalow system, uni¬ 
versal in India, is a really excellent notion for those 
travellers satisfied with neither hotels nor tents, and 
one wonders why it cannot be used nearer home. 
Possibly the Youth Hostel is the European counter¬ 
part. though it is a very different method of pausing 
for a night's lodging than this one, where, in this part 
of the ' antry and at this time of year, one is more or 
less assured of having the whole dom An to oneself 
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during a visit. Most <faft-bungalows have a sitting- 
room, two double bedrooms and two bathrooms. 
They are of course very rough and ready, and the 
furniture, when it does exist, sparse but solid. Perhaps 
they resemble mountain huts in the Alps more than 
anything else. Often the view from the bathroom is 
the best, that side of the building, for drainage 
purposes, being on the side of the hill. 

Each bungalow is kept by a chowkidar, who lives in 
a go-down somewhere near the kitchen region. It is 
his business to keep the place clean and in repair and 
to report any damage or breakages. He collects the 
passes and keeps a book for the visitors’ signatures 
and their remarks. He is allowed to make a small 
charge for fetching water and supplying wood. He 
cannot read or write, although he peers anxiously 
over your shoulder as if he were trying to find out 
what you are writing in the book which can assure or 
take away the livelihood from him and his family. 
The position of chowkidar is one that is much sought 
in these hills, as it means a roof over the family’s 
head, a small but certain income and the opportunity 
of making a few rupees from every traveller. 

The average charge, which goes to the authorities 
who control these bungalows, is Rs.2 (3s.) per head 
per night, which is paid in advance when the bun¬ 
galow is booked. At this time of year there is no 
competition for their use, as the tracks across the 
country are not yet free from the winter’s snow. 

The chowkidar is not permitted to dwell in the 
bungalow when it is unoccupied, nor is he allowed to 
use the furniture and things provided for the visitor’s 
use. This must be a temptation during the long 
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when four stone walls offer more protection 
from the elements than a mud or bamboo hut. 
Judging by the reports of our carelessness with glass 
chimneys for the oil lamps (part of the equipment 
provided— and they are all labelled ‘‘Made in 
Germany”), I feel we are paying for the use that has 
been made of them since the last autumn traveller 
or Government official passed through, three or four 
months ago. 

We are taldng three lamps with us: a large one for 
the sitting-rooms and two small hurricane lamps to 
carry about with us. We also take paraffin, candles 
and matches. We don’t expect to have any difficulty 
about fuel, as we are not contemplating going above 
the tree-level. In Tibet, where there are no trees for 
miles across the windy plains, dried yak's dung is 
burnt in metal braziers. 

Most chowkidars cultivate the garden round the 
bungalow and hang baskets of orchids from the 
veranda beams. They keep goats and hens to enable 
them to sell provisions, and often cultivate a few 
terraced fields beside their mountain home. 

After making an inspection of luggage and stores 
—what a lot of paraphernalia we seem to have 
accumulated—we ask Aku to cook us one of the 
brown hem he bought in Kalimpong bazaar. These 
fowls were brought to Glen Rilli in an open-work 
wicker gladstone bag for our inspection, together 
with a maund 1 (80 lb.) of vegetables, and the servants 
Aku bad selected to serve us. He asked then for a 
Its. 10 advance of his wages, as he wished to buy a 

l An Indian measure of weight. The standard maund is 8?5 lb. 
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coat for the higher altitudes; and what a 
beautiful coat it is—a Norfolk jacket, rather like a 
poacher’s coat, with large outside pockets. It comes 
down to his knees and, as his shorts reach the top 
of his stockings, he is a somewhat comic sight. 

We decide to deliver our letter of introduction 
from the Odlings to the Maharajah to-night and call 
at the Residency in the morning. Mr. Gould is in 
Calcutta, so we cannot meet him until our return 
from the wilds. His clerk has been left in charge, so 
we shall collect our passes from him to-morrow. 

After a wash and brush-up (we are not very dirty 
yet) we set off under Christopher’s umbrella to find 
out the locality of the Palace. Down the road a little 
group of men is hastening in the rain. Inevitably we 
hail a man who speaks perfect English with: 

“Dekko (Look here).” 

“Good evening, sir.” 

“Good evening, would you kindly direct us to the 


Palace?” 

“Most certainly, sir. It is at the end of this road, 
where you are able to see the lighted gateway. May 
I assure you that this is the correct time to call. 

Surprised at finding ourselves in a strange town 
in a strange (and remarkably lovely) country with a 
letter to deliver to its ruler, we are beginning to feel 
as if we had entered a sort of half-dream existence; 
so it is a little odd to hear that we are doing the correct 
thing. In dream life my existence is continually 
stressed by doing the wrong thing in the right place, 
or the right thing in the wrong place. This is going 
to be a most satisfactory dream. 

We thank our approving informer and walk on, 
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rather expecting to find Sikkimese guards and 
sentries on duty at the Palace, as we had seen them 
at Rangpo. We are therefore not a little amused to 
walk up the drive unaccosted, knock on the door, 
and find it being opened by the Maharajah himself, 
who bids us enter. 

I was right about the dream; it now seems that 

we have become two wanderers in a f air y story _a 

dream from which we are not at all anxious to awake. 
Two grotesque beings, clad in jodhpurs and a mixture 
of other European garments, we seem singularly out 
of place among the rich brocades and painted tankas 
which hang from all the walls. That we are correct 
is as incongruous as some of Alice’s wanderings in 
Wonderland, so we must accept this as Lewis Carroll's 
dream people did, hoping that as long as we do not 
question the dream it will go on unwinding itself 
before us. 

We had intended simply to deliver our note and 
scuttle back to the bungalow to devour the roast 
fowl, but it appears that there are other plans in 
store for us. 

The Maharajah, Sir Tashi Namgyal, is a small man 
of extremely neat appearance; his keen, artistic sen e, 
apparent in his meticulous and beautiful garments, 
is also manifested in the furnishing of the apartment 
into which we are led. 

His hair, which shines like a raven’s wing, is closely 
cut. He wears dark glasses that contrast strangely 
with his i betan dress; a blackberry coloured silk 
coat lined with cobalt blue reaches the floor, the high 
collar parts at his throat to reveal a softly folded silk 
shirt, long sleeves are rolled into wide blue cuffs 
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above his tiny hands. One is immediately conscious 
of these hands. Thin and graceful in repose, they 
accompany with deft gestures his slightly hesitant 
speech. Beneath the folds of his wrapped skirt, small 
feet are encased in black Tibetan boots. These are 
made of felt and richly embroidered in blue and gold. 
He makes a charming picture with four of his six 
children who had been listening with him to the 
Empire Broadcast from London. 

The two girls are home for the Tibetan New Year 
holiday from the Kalimpong convent where they are 
being educated. The elder of the two boys, the 
Maharajah’s second son, Tendrup, is back from the 
Bishop Cotton School at Simla. He is destined to 
become a lama in one of the Sikkim monasteries. 
George, named after King George V, aged nine, is 
the youngest of the family; he will go to school for 
the first time when his two brothers return there at 
the end of the week. 

All the children speak English well, although at 
first they are a little shy of us and stand round the 
wireless, which now responds to their attentions 
with the most unexpected, noises. 

In this large, low-ceilinged room the walls are 
hung with tankas, or painted banners, of which His 
Highness is reputed to possess an extremely fine 
collection. The floor is covered with a light coloured 
carpet into which the royal arms have been woven. 
It was made for the Maharajah by the royal carpet 
factory standing beneath the gompa, or monastery, 
that adjoins the Palace. In this factory, we are told, 
about thirty women are employed to weave carpets 
from the pure wool brought down from Tibet on 
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rales. These wools are dyed to the most 
attractive and lovely shades with vegetable dyes 
extracted from the roots and berries to be found in 
neighbouring hills. 

Round the room against the walls are sofas and 
chairs of a comfortable and simple European design. 
There is a piano in one large window bay, and in the 
centre of the room stands a little Tibetan brazier of 
wrought metal. This is composed of a tripod which 
supports a round metal bowl filled with burning 
charcoal; the whole thing, including the perforated 
cover, is beautifully decorated. I should think that 
a number of these must be wanted in the houses 
of Tibet, where glass windows are unknown and 
where the howling -wind must penetrate the whole 
building. 

Three servants enter bearing sherry; one carries a 
silver tray of glasses, one carries the decanter, and 
the third pours it out and hands it to us. As they 
serve His Highness, they bow low and raise their 
liitle round hats. Their feet are bare, but white cotton 
gloves conceal their brown hands. These servants, 
who are of Tibetan origin, receive a small wage from 
their royal master and are kept and well looked after 
in return ior their services; there is competition for 
employment at the Palace, particularly among 
families living in the capital. They regard the posts 
as those of family retainers and consider their posi¬ 
tions an honour which has been conferred upon them 
for their lifetime. 

The Maharajah asks after his good friends in 
Kalimpong, and questions us politely about our 
journey. We think that he is pleased to hear that 
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we have come from England for a honeymoon in his 
domain and that so far the journey and the country 
have surpassed our wildest expectations. He invites 
us to stay and take “pot luck” with him and his 
family, which we are delighted to do, while he insists 
on sending one of his retainers to tell Aku to forbear 
killing the fowl which was to have been our evening 
meal. 

We are conducted upstairs to wash our hands in 
his own bathroom; the bedroom through which wc 
pass has, I notice, no window, but a glass dome in 
the centre of the ceiling directly over the bed. This 
seems a little surprising to Western eyes, since one 
of the most beautiful mountains in the world could 
be seen from here. 

The rubber mats in the bathroom which proclaim 
in giant lettering a firm of sanitary engineers in 
Calcutta assure us that the royal plumbing is beyond 
reproach. They fit very well into the dream. 

Our host is waiting for us in the hall. He leads us 
down to the dining-room and the children troop in 
after us. Little George comes last and clambers up 
on to his chair. He is a pretty boy with thick dark 
hair and glancing, bright black eyes. Both boys are 
dressed alike in black-skirted robes not unlike those 
of the Bluecoat boys, though their coats are lined 
with the same cobalt blue that their father wears. 
The girls’ dresses are similar in shape but sleeveless, 
and they wear rose-coloured blouses with sleeves 
rolled at the wrist; bright sashes are wound round 
and round their waists. Most Sikkimese women wear 
their hair in two plaits, the men in one, but the Royal 
Family has departed from tradition, fer th girls 
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fobbed hair and the boys’ heads are trimmec 
those of English schoolboys. 

We sit round the largest wooden table I have ever 
seen. It is laid in the European fashion, and our clear 
soup is followed by roast haunch of venison (shot by 
the Maharajah’s eldest son, who is having a well- 
earned sleep upstairs after a strenuous hunt of three 
days in the mountains). This delicious dish is accom¬ 
panied by red-currant jelly, spinach and potatoes. 
Liqueurs are served in tiny glasses at the same time 
as the steamed sponge pudding before we return to 
whisky and the next course—a bowl of soup. This is 
the only Tibetan dish, and we are told that it is 
always eaten at this season, the Tibetan New Year. 
Each bowl contains four or five little white dump¬ 
lings; these, each about the size of a golf-ball, contain 
a different filling. The original custom, I am told, was 
to eat nine platefuls if possible at one sitting, and I 
am wondering how the most hearty appetite could 
survive when custom decreed that some of these 
golf-balls should contain pieces of broken china. At 
this juncture George burst#out laughing, for my 
smothered chokes proclaim that I have the dumpling 
that is filled with black pepper and chillies. This is said 
o be the sign in its recipient of a bad temper. 

Dessert and port, coffee and a cigarette, and then 
we return to the drawing-room. Our host is well 
versed in European politics and seems more inclined 
to discuss these than to talk about his own country. 
He has entertained here visitors from all over the 
world, including a large number of climbers. He tells 
us of the last visit of the German Kanchenjunga 
Expedition which ended so tragically; he tells us 
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: a fine specimen of manhood was Schaller who in 
1931 fell to the Zemu Glacier from 4,000 ft. above, and 
now has his grave beneath the unconquered snows. 
He expresses a keen regard for Bauer, who, as we have 
heard, is taking another expedition this year to 
Nanga Parbat. Bauer, he says, has expressed a desire 
to come back to Sikkim to learn the language in order 
that he may talk freely with the mountain people. 

It is a delightful family evening, and our host and 
his children are so charming that we wish we could 
stay to accept his invitation of seeing the New Year 
celebrations. This festival will coincide with the 
Maharajah’s send-off party for the Everesters on 
March 4th. We have a final whisky and soda, for, as 
our host points out, we are only going to bed, and 
then our new-found friend accompanies us to the door 
with good wishes for our journeyings in his country 
and instructions to inform him of our return to 
Gangtok when we come back down the Tista Valley. 
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AT THE HOUSE BY THE RIVER 

March 2nd. Gangtok to Dikchu. 13 miles 

T HIS morning the sun is shining on Kanchen- 
junga and our mule-bells are tinkling outside; 
so we rise at six, hastily fling on some clothes and go 
out to investigate. We now see that the bungalow 
commands the very end of a ridge which runs north¬ 
east to join the Donkia Range. On either side of us, 
the hills slope down in a sharp descent to the river 
beds, two tributaries of the Rongni; below us, on a 
crest of the ridge, before it falls away to nothingness, 
stand the Palace, which we visited last night, and 
the royal temple. Tall dark cypresses and white 
prayer flags flank the buildings. Below us, also 
toward the south-west, on a ridge between us and the 
valley, the sun catches the roofs of the Gangtok 
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'Bazaar. We shall have to postpone our visit to these 
intriguing little shops until our return. This morning 
we must be on our way. 


Outside our door a giant magnolia tree rises up 
against the blue background of massive hills and 
valleys, which fade into the distance. A laughing girl 
stands beneath the tree, her brown skin accentuated 
by a black dress and a mauve-pink shawl. Shades of 
Gauguin. 

We breakfast at seven, then superintend the sorting 
and packing of stores while we watch the munching 
mules being loaded for the march which will bring us 
down to Dikchu on the banks of the Tista. Dikchu is 
only a little over 2,000 ft. above sea-level; many 
insects and pests are said to abound there. We are too 
early in the year to be troubled by these, but it seems 
wise to take mosquito nets and arrange to wear some¬ 
thing cooler than we need here. 

When our caravan has left we start off for the 
Residency, which is on the main road just below us. 
Aku and one of the syces follow us down the road 
leading the two ponies. These are a pair of greys with 
long tails which almost reach the ground; as they 
descend the hill, their manes and tails swing to and 
fro like dancers’ skirts. Each pony wears the lucky 
third eye, which is embroidered in blue and white on 
a piece of red felt and tied with blue ribbons beneath 
the forelock. 

We call at the head clerk’s cottage, but find he is 
engaged. So we set off for the office adjoining the 
Residency at the top of a long drive, and when he 
catches us up we find that he is the kind gentleman 
who told us last night that we were doing the correct 
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Tng. He is greatly interested in our visit to the 
Palace, and also proves most helpful and kindly about 
the trek through Sikkim that we propose to make. 
He considers it rather too early in the year for high 
altitudes and warns us that we shall probably find 
deep snow above Thangu, where we are hoping to 
meet the Everest party. 

The road to the Nathu La from Gangtok is dan¬ 
gerous now, he says, and he almost beseeches us not 
to attempt it. This is a little disappointing, as we had 
intended to get an eagle’s eye view of Tibet from that 
pass after we have traversed the Tista Valley.Besides, 
Christopher points out, we shan’t be able to write a 
book and call it “Two Days in Tibet” unless we go 
on from Thangu and over the Konga La. The head 
clerk laughs and tells us that the permits are only 
issued to us on condition that we do not cross the 
frontiers of Sikkim into either Tibet or Nepal. In 
fact, I clearly remember signing a paper to that 
effect when Norman was making our application. He 
had told us then that permission could sometimes be 
obtained to visit Tibet (as far as Gyantse, not to 
Lhasa), but that a pretty sound reason was required : 
as certain Germans and others had obtained Sikkim 
passes during recent years, and, although they had, 
like ourselves, agreed not to, they had crossed the 
frontiers. A chosen few have even visited the sacred 
city, but the Buddhist lamas do not want European 
people in Lhasa, nor the inroads of Western civilisa¬ 
tion. They have seen what it has done for other great 
races of the East and they prefer a policy of isolation. 

We are later told of a recent German expedition 
who, having succeeded in obtaining passes to Lhasa, 
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their arrival in Gangtok by shooting wild 
birds in the Residency garden—an unmannerly 
action which is also contrary to all local laws and 
superstitions. The leader excused himself by saying, 
“We Germans believe in taking what we want.” 
Their subsequent behaviour in Lhasa so upset the 
Tibetan lamas that they were stoned out of a temple 
where they had, against orders, been pushing lamas 
about for photographic purposes during a religious 
ceremony. It is now considered unlikely that the 
Tibetans will permit other German expeditions to 
penetrate their holy of holies. 

Lhasa is not now, however, the secret city that it 
was. They have a well-equipped army run on Euro¬ 
pean lines, and they have sent men and boys to 
English schools to acquire those assets of civilisation 
that they admire; Lhasa has now a football team 
(but not a football pool). They have electric light, but 
no cinematograph, although they are said to have 
very much enjoyed seeing the exploits of Rin-Tin- 
Tin from an amateur projector when a member of 
Mr. Gould’s last British Government mission to 
Lhasa produced that and the wherewithal for a 
firework party. 

.So we pay our Rs.75 for the passes, which are 
handed over with some kindly advice and assurances, 
and then we start off again, past the arum lilies in the 
Residency garden, for Pikchu. We ride the ponies for 
nearly four miles along the motor road that climbs to 
the Penlong La. From here we see the summer palace 
that is being built for the royal family and which 
looks back towards Gangtok, where the hill has 
brought us round in a sweeping curve. The motor and 
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bullock cart road ends here and the little pass is 
decked with small, coloured prayer flags that are 
suspended like a ship’s pennants from tree to tree. 
These offerings have been placed here by travellers in 
order that their route should be blessed and guarded. 
They are also intended as a charm against evil spirits 
that might venture up from the next valley. 

Through the pass a completely new scene lies before 
us; we are now facing due north and the track which 
curves down the mountain side to the west follows the 
course of the Dikchu, whose steep banks are here a 
forest, there a mass of tangled undergrowth, while 
sweet-smelling flowers and shrubs scent the air. In 
many places the stepping rice-fields descend in grace¬ 
ful curves to the river far below us; bamboo huts are 
dotted here and there above and below; each has 
its prayer flags standing sentinel. 

There is a calmness and stillness over the whole 
country-side now that we have left Gangtok and the 
motor road behind. We gaze across the maze of 
mountains and river gorges to the north; this is a land 
ruled by the mighty elements and the havoc that they 
have brought in their wake down the course of 30 
million years. The splendour of the towering moun¬ 
tains and the clamour of incessant waterfalls as they 
descend to the roaring river, the gaunt trees which 
rise from the ravine below and seem to go on rising 
until the} - disappear into the blue skies above, are, all 
of them, chords struck, as if to impress upon our 
minds, now illuminated with some of the vividness 
about us, that this is a permanence in a world of chaos 
and disorder. But is it a permanence? Suppose 
another contraction of the earth’s core occurred, this 
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to suck back into her depths these ranges of 
mountains which took 30 million years to form. Will 
they be here in another 30 million years? And will the 
world still be here? 

There is only one point that is certain as far as I am 
concerned with the world's arrangements for the 


future, and that is that I shall not be here—not the 
same me, that is, who is standing on the Penlong La 
on March and, 1938, with Christopher, and gaping at 
the Himalaya. Of course, if I believed in reincarna¬ 
tion, I might contemplate being back here as a lama 
or a yak. But. I am afraid I cannot flatter myself 
that I am indispensable to the universe. To me the 
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human race is but a part of the vegetation and life 
peculiar to this particular planet, and probably only 
caused by climatic conditions. 


As the rest of the route is a slow drop to where the 
Dikchu joins the Tista, we send Aku and the syces on 
with the ponies and pause to eat our lunch before we 
continue on foot. Four miles further on a track goes 
off to the right which crosses the Dikchu and leads 
up to Tumlong the old capital of Sikkim. A small 
group of buildings occupies a commanding position, 
and we can see from here the monastery which was 
once part of the old Palace. Here the Rajah held his 
Court before it was considered advisable that he 
should concern himself more with official life and 
abandon that of a religious recluse, which had for 
some hundreds of years been the lot of the ruler of this 
state. The new monastery clings to the side of the 
hill and its metal roof catches the sun’s rays and 
sparkles like gold above the wooded slopes. 

The next few miles are full of a strange enchant¬ 
ment, and, though my legs are beginning to ache 
from a walk that feels like going down stairs for many 
miles, I feel that each step is taking me further into 
x fairyland that no Hans Andersen has yet described. 
This, surely, must be some of the most beautiful 
country in the world. Our path, sometimes only a 
rocky track a yard wide, descending in sharp stages, 
passes waterfall after waterfall as it dips and turns. 
Strange flowering trees have cast their brilliant 
petals on the ground, a carpet for us to walk upon. 
Sweet-smelling shrubs and flowers are on every side, 
brightly liued birds dart in and out of the under¬ 
growth, orchid plants cling and hang to the giant 
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56 s, and far below the Dikchu, or Staggering Water, 
flows in pools and cascades down the great chasm. 

We meet caravans of pack-mules bringing wool or 
produce to Gangtok bazaar, and everywhere we are 
met with smiling faces and bowing salaams; some 
stop to ask our destination (it is early in the year for 
travellers) or about the weather or merely to stare 
and smile as we pass by. They think nothing of crush¬ 
ing orchids with their bare brown feet. The rush and 
fall of the water is homely music to them. They have 
no need to wonder at the great tree-clad cliffs and 
hills around them or the beauty of the snowy heights 
beyond. Their eyes are wise eyes and their faces are 
happy and contented, despite the hard lives they 
lead. For their lives are very different from the com¬ 
fort with which we have accustomed ourselves to live; 
they earn little money, they have great difficulty in 
raising the crops on which to maintain their families, 
but they take their lot with a leisured calmness which 
is shared by few. 

The last few miles to our night’s rest are steep and 
tiring to me, though I expect it is nothing more than 
a stroll to an Everest “Tiger.” I begin to wish I had 
taken more, exercise at home, and that I smoked less, 
and that my shoes were more comfortable for the 
hard going. Suddenly round a bend we come upon the 
tiny village where a few stray mules are tethered 
and hens scrabble with their cheeping broods in dusty 
patches of sand between the stones, and little black 
pigs run squealing into the bamboo houses. We turn 
sharply again and down a few more feet to cross, by a 
swinging wooden bridge, the river down whose valley 
we have been making our way. 
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incredibly lovely; white foam surrounds the 
rocks and breaks into apple-green pools over the 
sandy bed; the water is clear as crystal though deep 
and dark in the middle of the stream’s course. One 
more bend in the road and there, facing us, stands 
our home on the banks of the Tista. 


And what a home—the pink roof peeps at us 
through bougainvillaea bushes, and there are hibiscus 
flowers, red as flames, on either side of the front door, 
which is thrown open in welcome. Tea is ready, and 
thankfully we sink down in deck-chairs on the 
veranda to drink it while we watch the ponies 
rapidly devouring the grass in the little garden; but 
we are too exhausted by our first day’s efforts to 
chase them off. 

Undoubtedly it is very much warmer down in the 
valley; the thermometer is now registering 71 0 ; it 
was 56° this morning when we left Gangtok. The sun 
has been on the valley most of the day and there is no 
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down here. The banks of the river, which rise 
steeply on both sides, are densely tree-covered. How 
tropical it must be here after the rains. 

We put up the mosquito nets over our beds to 
ward off intruders. I am glad not to have seen any 
leeches so far; perhaps it is too early in the year for 
them. We take off our shoes and socks and search our 
legs for the little beggars, as we have been warned to 
do: what a relief to get my shoes off. I shall spend the 
rest of the evening in my socks. 

On the veranda, within sight of the river, which we 
can also hear below us, we dine off mock turtle soup, 
roast chicken, green peas, new potatoes, oranges and 
apples. We decide emphatically that Aku has proved 
himself a very adequate cook. How strange it seems 
to have brought with us into fairyland these com¬ 
ponents of an English meal; really, we should be 
dining from ambrosia, honey-dew, hibiscus salad and 
arum lilies, though I have little doubt that our 
retainers are making the usual meal of rice over an 
open fire. Alcohol seems completely unnecessary 
here, and though we have brought with us a bottle of 
brandy for “medicinal purposes,” we don't feel in 
need of it at all. Murwa, the local brew of millet 
seed, could probably be procured in the small village, 
but rain is coming down in torrents now, which does 
not incline us to venture out again; let us hope it will 
keep the dust down to-morrow, though it may mean 
heavy going. 

Large moths are circling round the lamp—I am off 
to bed. 
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GOING UP 

March 3rd. Dikchu to Singhik 

T HE rain has made everything very much fresher, 
including ourselves, and as we eat our porridge 
and fruit and drink our tea on the veranda we peer 
over the balcony and see that the river has swollen 
considerably in volume during the night. 

The sun is shining on the opposite bank, and when 
we have finished our meal we pull on our boots and 
walk back over the swaying bridge to Dikchu to make 
some drawings. The river which last night lay in 
deep pools is now a swirling torrent. Gone are the 
green depths; white spray lashes at the great boulders; 
a murky stream flows beneath the bridge; in its 
descent it has washed sand and earth from the 
hillsides. 

After clambering down and sketching the river 
bed from different angles, we wander back to the 
bungalow. At 8.30 our caravan departs (we have 
been advised always to see the servants well on their 
way before we take the road, as they might be 
tempted to dally behind to partake of local hospi¬ 
tality at wayside bustis; if they go before us, we 
shall be certain of beds and food at nightfall). A little 
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after nine we follow them on the ponies, whose names, 
I have discovered from the syce, are Tarmie and 
Tomie. Both sound like bad shots at “Tommie.” 
They are most reluctant to leave the grassy banks of 
the bungalow garden, and, in order to console them¬ 
selves for this interrupted breakfast, they insist on 
stopping at every waterfall (there are numbers of 
them after the rain) to wash down their meal with 
a cooling draught. Aku, who owns them, stands 
by encouraging them to drink and gives me a 
S.P.C.A. look every time I try to urge Tarmie on his 
way. 

For some miles the path is more or less on the same 
level, though there are sharp, rocky inclines at fre¬ 
quent intervals wherever the falls occur. The ponies 
are remarkably sure-footed; mounting and descend¬ 
ing the hundred steps at Windsor Castle twenty times 
in succession would be nothing to the hazards that 
they take in their stride. Aku and the little syce are 
with us: the latter carrying the rucksack that contains 
our lunch; the former carrying my sketching knap¬ 
sack and the inevitable umbrella (Christopher’s). 

We hear from one party of Tibetans who are 
driving a caravan of mules towards Gangtok that the 
road between Lachen and Thangu has fallen and that 
it will take some days to repair, a job that will have 
to be done by the inhabitants of Lachen as a sort of 
income tax. Aku makes a point of conversing with 
everyone he meets on the way, and “the road” makes 
as good a topic of conversation as any, being, as it is, 
of such importance to us all at the moment. Now and 
again some stray traveller drops in with him and 
they walk along behind us talking volubly. 
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m comes from a district over on the west of Sikkim. 
His wife and family are now settled in Kalimpong, 
and for some years, until he retired, he was cook to a 
planter in Darj eeling. It is many years since he has been 
home. He can speak Hindustani and Sikkimese, but 
his English is entirely non-existent. We thought that 
as he had spent some years in an English household 
he would be able to understand a few words, but, if 



he is addressed in that tongue, he simply grins and 
says, “Bahut atcha,” which means "Very good." It 
is a nice grin. W r e wonder what stories he tells about 
us, for most servants, I am told, like to imply that 
their masters are both renowned and exceedingly 
rich (the latter claim having several disadvantages). 

Our path crosses the remains of a rubber planta¬ 
tion, an unsuccessful experiment now run to seed. 
Several one-man suspension bridges span the 'lista 
at varied intervals on our left. They lead to coolie 
tracks on the opposite bank of the river and high 
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he hills above we catch an occasional glimpse 
of a bamboo-roofed farm between the trees. Growing 
anything at all on these steep slopes must be almost 
a miracle. How sad that the rubber failed; at least, 
it might have provided security and comfort to a 
few’ families, but perhaps that is not what they seek 
in life. 

Six miles from Dikchu we make a halt by the 
suspension bridge spanning the Rong Rong Chu 
200 ft. or more below us. The bridge is more than 
200 ft. long. Aku and his “pick-up” pause for some 
minutes to admire, with many gesticulations, this 
fine piece of engineering. 

After our lunch, when I have made a few abortive 
attempts at sketching the valley up which we have 
come, we take to our ponies again and climb to 
Mangam, a little village which lies beneath the 
Ringim Monastery, several thousand feet above the 
juncture of the Talung Chu with the Tista. The 
lalung Valley is a wide one; long, tree-covered 
sloping spurs interlock like fingers as they descend 
from the ridges on either side and fade into the 
distance. This stream brings down melted snow water 
from the southern slopes of Kanchenjunga and 
Simvu; its source is in the Talung Glacier somew'here 
up there in die mists which are descending upon us, 
and beneath that faint pinnacle of snow covered 
rock that may be the peak of either mountain. 

Aku and the syce disappear into the shop, kept 
by a Marwari, those indefatigable traders, W'hich is 
the equivalent of a village store, leaving me time to 
make a rapid sketch of the village; some tousle- 
haired little boys gather round the ponies before he 
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Reappears with a leg of smoked mutton and a bundle 
of spinach leaves. There are several shops on either 
side of the track, which broadens towards the centre 
of the village; here people are busy loading and un¬ 
loading their mules and chatting on their doorsteps. 
One old man sits cross-legged on his veranda, which 
is also his shop window; he is busily machining 
up a large, white, voluminous garment. He raises 
his bald head as we pass and gives us a kindly 
smile. 

The houses are of one story, built of wood; when 
we look back from the next spur, the village, with 
its background of blue mountain, seems to be cling¬ 
ing to its own cliff-side, and it looks as if a puff of 
wind might waft it from its moorings and cast it 
down into the blue depths. 

Ponies are tethered to a rail outside the wooden 
lean-to in which our servants have presumably taken 
the Sikkim equivalent to a “quick one.” Some of 
these people are extremely good-looking; dark- 
skinned and swarthy, hawk-like features, sleek, dark 
hair either bobbed or in a pigtail. Their costumes are 
attractive and colourful and they wear their clothes 
with ease. Generally it is a turban or woollen cap 
(relic, perhaps, of past Himalayan expeditions) with 
the pigtail wound round the outside. A loose white 
shirt covered by a dark tunic (often mulberry 
coloured), and not quite reaching the knees, with 
long felt boots with soft soles in black or darkish 
blue, decorated with red trimmings. They take off 
these boots and walk bare-foot over the rough ground 
if they dismount from their ponies for any consider¬ 
able distance, since the boots are made for warmth 
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not hard wear; in Tibet, where this particular 
form of boot was originated, the ground is more sand 
than rock. 

There is a Tibetan saying in this part of the 
Himalaya which implies that a horse is no horse 
that will not carry its rider uphill, and a rider is no 
rider who rides his horse down. Going uphill is very 
much easier, though more tiring for both man and 
beast, but these ponies, sure-footed as they are, are 
more likely to stumble and slide on the rocks when 
on a downward path than they are when climbing 
the most precipitously angled crest, be it over loose 
stone or wet rock. I am beginning to find that nailed 
boots are a bit of a handicap, and to wonder whether 
Eric’s suggestion of taking a dozen pairs of plimsolls 
might not have certain advantages. 

Singhik is only a mile or so from Mangam, where 
the servants will doubtless return to-night. From 
the road we can now see the Talung River curling 
like a white snake up the valley away from the Tista 
up which we propose to continue our route. We pause 
again at a turn in the road, where the view is not 
obscured by trees, but disappointedly find that the 
mountains are now concealed by low clouds. Beneath 
this rolling sea the river winds like a tinsel ribbon 
between blue cliffs that fade into the mist. 

We have been climbing all day and can now look 
down from 6,000 ft. to the Tista Valley, which must 
be about 2,000 ft. above sea-level. The roar of the 
river has now died down to a distant rustle, and we 
catch this sound as the track curves round between 
ti e rocks and trees. Only a few more steps up the 
mountain path before we sight the bungalow where 
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a very charming little flower garden, 
orchids hanging from every beam. 

The ponies must be tired after their long climb, 
and we are glad ourselves of Aku’s tea, though 
reluctant to leave the veranda and the view for even 
one moment. After we have refreshed ourselves, we 
sit outside, and as we watch, slowly the velatibn of 
clouds before the mountain drifts away; for just so 
many seconds we see the Kanchenjunga in all her 
glory. 

The snows merge into the rocks and the rocks into 
the mists and valleys beneath. The sky is red behind 
the mountain as smoky clouds begin to join up again 
and screen the sparkling summit. 

Away to the north, for the first time, we see 
another range of snows, less majestic perhaps, but 
inviting in their proximity. The sharp peak must be 
that of the Latong Tunga, which is nearly 15,000 ft. 
high. 

* The mists rise and darkness falls: in silence we sit 
alone on a hilltop surrounded by such magnificence 
that I find difficulty in believing it to be a part of 
the same world in which we have lived all those years 
that led up to this one moment of recompense. I am 
filled with a sense of annihilation for having spent 
half'a lifetime without even imagining a land where 
25,000 ft. of mountain side, crowned with such 
superb grandeur as these snowy peaks pointing to 
the skies, can be taken in at a single glance. 

One glance. Why, it was worth the whole of the 
, 000-mile P. & O. journey to India, the heat of the 
Red Sea, the discomfort and dust of the plains— 
things that momentarily made me doubt the value 
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ot coming all this v/ay to cast my eyes upon the 
mountains; but now I feel it is worth every pain and 
sorrow I ever grudgingly bore to have lived that 
moment when the clouds parted like a trailing veil, 
paused, and then slowly drew together again. I close 
my eyes tightly and try to see it again. This is one 
of the moments I want for my hour-glass, a revela¬ 
tion to which I may return. How can I impress it 
upon my memory, that it will be there for ever when 
all the other memories of life are fading into each 
other like the folds of these indigo hills? 


Fortunately for us, this is not the first time that 
Aku has seen the snows from Singhik. Hot baths, 
roast duck and a log fire are his practical contribu¬ 
tion to our happiness. We light the lamp and pile 
more wood on the blaze, for we have left the warmth 
of the valley behind us. 

To-night we get out Christopher’s little travelling 
chessmen to have a game before we turn in. Our 
minds are full of the sight we have seen and con¬ 
jecturing the view of the mountains that we ought 
to have in the morning if only the clouds will really 
roll away in the nighl. Aku seems to think they will. 

We order our meals for to-morrow, wondering how 
we are able to think of food and such homely details 
while out eyes are continually feasting. My Hindu¬ 
stani is practically as scanty as Aku’s English, except 
in such a crisis that I am compelled to think of words 
that will convey my indignation or my wishes. 
Christopher can, however, carry on considerable 
conversations with the servants, of which I am only 
able to pick up a word here and there. We decide 
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efween us which tins to open, whether we want tea 
or coffee for breakfast, and he conveys it all to Aku, 
who punctuates the orders with “Bahut aicha. Bahut 
atcha, sahib (Very good. Very good, sir).” It is a 
comforting and constant refrain. 

How interesting it would be to come and live in 
Sikkim for a really long spell and learn the language 
and find out from the people all the legends and 
stories of the mountains and the people who inhabit 
the valleys round them. The Lepchas worshipped 
Nature in her different forms for many centuries 
until the Tibetans brought Buddhism across the 
mountains of the north and the east. Do they still 
believe in some of their old superstitions? What do 
they believe actually to exist on the top of the 
mountain peaks and beyond the perpetual snows? 
That they connect religion with these heights is 
certain, for they look with foreboding when they 
hear of an expedition setting out to climb one of the 
summits which they can see or of which they have 
heard. They believe these tragedies that befall the 
climbers—such as happened to the last two German 
expeditions to Kanchenjunga and both the Nanga 
Parbat expeditions—to be punishments inflicted by 
the mountains on all those who had dared to probe 
their celestial secrets. The Everest expedition have 
always to obtain the blessing of the head lama at 
the Rongbuk Monastery before they can start the 
ascent of the North Col. And these lamas, although 
Buddhists now, come from a race of people who, for 
thousand., of years, placed their gods upon the 
mountain tops. 

A religion by which the believer is able to see the 
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exists must surely be a satis¬ 
factory one. To be able to live and work under the 
shadow of a visible heaven could give more consola¬ 
tion to those who have only to turn their heads to be 
converted anew, than standing in a chocolate- 
coloured tin chapel squeaking out Victorian hymns 
to the accompaniment of an harmonium. And that is 
the kind of Christianity we are so eager as a nation to 
bestow upon these children of Nature! 

Real Christianity was the doctrine of that Man who 
"nineteen hundred years ago was nailed, for our advan¬ 
tage, to the hitter Cross.” 

If He died that men and women should find in life 
upon earth something greater and more noble than 
the trappings of the temples and the laws and 
conventions which had become the interpretation of 
God’s word, it must be a difficult belief to convey in 
a strange tongue to a people whose lives are so much 
richer than ours, however infallible the harbinger of 
Truth. 

That the Christian missions achieve a tremendous 
amount of good work in countries like this one I know 
well, and even before they have obtained the faith of 
their flock they become the most vital part of the 
community. Advice is sought upon almost every 
matter; even the unbelievers will come first to the 
mission if there is a catastrophe that might be averted 
or cured. But, despite the simplicity of their lives, 
these people are slaves to superstition. Christianity 
has at any rate helped to alleviate the awful fear of 
death and its accompanying horrors. Local beliefs 
include elaborate placations to the jackri (sorcerers), 
in order to ward off persecutions worse than death. 
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The jackri have the power to extract payment 
and atonements which compel many humble dwel¬ 
lings to forfeit all they possess. Like most human 
races, they are projectionists by nature; they are 
always ready to lay the praise or the blame at the feet 
of God or the mountain. Most Christian missionaries 
have a certain knowledge of healing and the uses of 
surgery and medicines; a mountain can give no 
practical relief. 

Missions, as such, are not encouraged in Sikkim; 
the State religion is Buddhism, which, like other 
sects, has travelled a long way from the faith origin¬ 
ally laid down in this case by the Gautama Buddha. 
(Sikkim Lamaism is a mixture of orthodox Buddhism 
with a preponderance of mythology and magic.) The 
present beliefs are really more a combination of 
Animism and Hinduism, although Tibetan monas¬ 
teries exist throughout the country. On almost 
every mountain pass there are Tibetan monuments 
and prayer flags, or low walls, along whose sides 
are inscribed the sacred words 

om! mani padme hum! 


The interpretation of this text is "Hail! The Jewel 
in the Lotus-flower”—meaning the Lord of Mercy as 
incarnate in the Dalai Lama. 

Religion is interwoven into the'everyday lives of 
these people whose country is in the hands of the 
lamas, by whom nearly all the laws and conventions 
are made that control the state. Originally the 
gompas (or monasteries) were built in out-of-the-way 
places, but gradually villages have grown up around 
them and the livelihood of many people depends on 
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the work they are able to obtain in the monastic 
fields or buildings. The local rules vary considerably, 
but in Sikkim many of the gompas are dependent on 
the lay population, the lamas not being permitted to 
work for themselves. Almost every family in the 
state has a relation wearing the reddish saffron robes 
peculiar to the religion, and therefore they consider it 
no hardship to work for their local monastery in return 
for his lifetime’s keep. I must add that, from what I 
saw of monasteries and lamas, the latter bear little 
difference to those who must toil in the fields. They 
are allowed to marry, many of them having prolific 
families. The only marked difference is that the civil 
and military population are illiterate, while the 
lamas can read and write. 

It is time we turned in; I put my head out of the 
window at the back of the sitting-room, through 
which I can hear a hum of voices; doubtless the 
servants are explaining to callers from Mangam that 
we are the vanguard of the Everest Expedition. 
There is no knowing what stories will have circulated 
through Sikkim this time next year. 

“Call us at six, Aku. We want to see the snows.” 

"Bahut atcha, sahib. Salaam, sahib. Salaam, mem- 
sahib.” 
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WEDDING MEADOW 

March 4 th. Singhik to Tsungtang 

P ROMPTLY at six o’clock (Aku is the proud 
possessor of a gold watch, the gift of a previous 
employer) the tea appears and the shutters are 
opened to let in the soft light of dawn. 

From our beds we can see that the snows are 
visible, and, wrapping blankets round us, we take the 
tea-tray out on to the veranda, so that we shall miss 
,no moment of the shining morning. 

Words are inadequate for describing the scene 
which lies before us. It is only possible to relate the 
effect it has upon two rather bedraggled travellers 
who have journeyed so many miles in order to see 
these mountains. Looking up the misty blue valley at 
which we had gazed so longingly last night, we now 
see that it is crowned by a barrier of snowy heights, 
rose pink in the morning sun. Above these, as a jewel 
in some precious setting, so high in the sky that it 
seems more probably suspended from the heavens 
than towering out of the world on which we stand, is 
the mighty Kanchenjunga. 

Every now and then cloud-like misty veils are 
drawn across the summit, and as they pass, the light 
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is forever changing. New pinnacles 
appear, new hanging glaciers, the sources of many 
rivulets and streams. The light changes again; this 
time a golden glow is spreading slowly down from the 
highest peaks to illuminate some of the hidden cre¬ 
vasses and snow valleys on the lower slopes. And now 
the summit stands out, knife edge against the clear 
blue of the morning sky; a challenge to man. 

It seems incredible that man has ever attained the 
height that he has on those shimmering icy mountain¬ 
sides, and it is with a sigh of surrender that one thinks 
of the lives lost in that great endeavour. 

But what a death; what a grave —“Oh for a cause 
for which I might have died.’ With what gratitude 
would I resign my bones to that sepulchre of magni¬ 
ficence; no mere man could, for himself, design such a 
tomb. To lie beyond those Corot-like trees — beyond 
and above the folding valley— above the drifting 
clouds —there where the sun sets all the lesser peaks 
a-shimmer in their whiteness beneath the splendour 
of the crowning heights! 

Not that I want to die; far from it. I have no wish 
to be cold and white on the mountain, as those men 
whom death took swiftly from their comrades when 
the storm swept up the valley and the thunder and 
the crashing of avalanches rent the air; or cold and 
dead as that climber was only a few minutes after his 
rope, severed by a rock, sent him hurtling thousands 
of feet down the bleak whiteness, up which for days 
he had been labouring. 

We turn and look up the valley of the Tista, which 
we are to follow this morning. On the opposite bank 
the sun catches the spurs of the great tree-clad hills 
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.th the Latong Tenga. Low clouds crown these 


summits, and beams of sunlight, piercing through the 
gaps in the ridges on our side of the river, light up 
both cloud and forest bank. It would be almost a 
day’s march to descend to the river and climb up to 
a corresponding height on the further side; and yet it 
looks as close as if we could shout or throw stones 
across the intervening blueness of space. 

Everything is blue here; the sky is blue, the hills 
are blue, the distance, the reflections in the river, and 
the noonday shadows on the snows. And the blue has 
a great depth, almost as if, when you reach out your 
hand you could touch it, like the bloom on a grape. 
And when night falls it seems as if the blueness 
descends and envelops us, as if we were under the 
waves of the sea. 

The mules are laden outside in the little garden as 
we eat our rumble-tumble (scrambled eggs) and drink 
our tea. Some little black pigs come up from the 
go-down below the bungalow and they are chased off 
by one o. the syces. Tarmie and Tomie, as usual, are 
attending to the lawn, as their feeding bags have been 
taken off. I never saw such swelling sides on any 
ponies as on these two, and the extraordinary thing 
is that the little syce goes on encouraging them to feed 
until they each resemble a horizontal water-butt on 
four tent-pegs. 

The chowkidar comes out with the book and waits 
for a word of praise which Christopher has no hesita¬ 
tion in giving him. This view may not belong to him, 
but he likes to feel that he has been instrumental in 
our seeing it. Many people, he tells us, come up here 
full of hope and see nothing at all. 
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" There is just enough time for an impression sketch 
before we leave on the ponies, and the chowkidar’s 
family are very much interested in my paraphernalia 
and our cameras. We have taken some time-exposures 
of the dawn breaking, but, as we can’t get anything 
developed until our return, it is rather difficult to tell 
if we arc using the right exposures and filters. Well, 
it will be something to look forward to after leaving 
this wandering life we are beginning to love so 
much. 

Down the hill we go, and out of the gate along the 
big mcndong, which must always be passed with the 
right hand next to it. We are on the right side of it 
this time, though I noticed last night when we short¬ 
cut the ponies across the turf, that Aku and the syce 
went on to pass it on the other side. The mcndong is 
a long, low wall of grey stones quite roughly built, 
and here and there a stone or so which is carved with 
the “Om Mani . . ” formula. This, when seen or 
repeated, casts, so the Buddhists believe, the triple 
spell that ensures deliverance from earthly danger, 
admittance into Paradise and escape from Hell. 

Our path follows the valley, although we are still 
about 1,000 ft. above the river, which now and again 
we hear rushing and tearing along its untidy bed. 
Here there are waterfalls every few yards, some of 
them feathery plumes against the dark rocks, some 
hurtling and torrential streams, and some just a mere 
trickle across our path. There are new varieties of 
trees and tree-ferns; dowering shrubs scent the air, 
and many parasitic plants surround us. We see strange, 
gaudy little birds flitting from branch to branch and 
chattering on the boughs of flower-laden trees. Giant 
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black butterflies float round us as we wend our way in 
single file along the mountain-side. 

Here and there the track circles round great bays in 
the sides of the forest-clad ridges, sometimes becom¬ 
ing so narrow that if I look down between the stirrup 
and the girth I can see a precipitous drop of some 
1,000 ft. However narrow the track becomes, the 
ponies always insist on using its very edge. This, we 
are told, comes from training them as pack-ponies, 
when the width of their burden is unknown to them 
and they instinctively keep as far as is possible from 
the trees or overhanging rock. At first the sensation 
this gave did not add to our pleasure, and we felt we 
would sooner dismount and walk than trust ourselves 
to such foolhardy risks; but now we are quite 
hardened to these giddy heights and realise that the 
ponies are really very much more sure-footed than 
we are. They have, though, an annoying habit of 
trying to get in front of each other; jostling along on 
a slippery ridge which is sometimes only a yard wide 
may be fun for them, but no fun for me. Tarmie, my 
pony, is a bad leader; once he gets in front, he 
dawdles along and I sometimes wonder if he is half 
asleep, as I have to hold him up on the rocky, uneven 
surface. 

This march is a thickly wooded one, and, though 
there are plenty of trees and plants and butterflies 
around us, the road is too dangerous for beginners 
to permit of our taking in much of the country 
beyond the actual route. We pass our caravan 
a mile before Tong (which distresses Aku) and 
he hurls Sikkim abuse at them for dallying by the 
way. They come hurrying past us refreshed by the 
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"tea” they had been having in a rough shelter built 
on a most dangerous-looking piece of overhanging 
rock. 

We pause for lunch at Tong, where we find another 
bungalow, this time very much more shut in by trees 
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and further down the bank than the one at Singhik 
that we have left eight miles behind us. We tie up the 
ponies and Tarmie commences his meal on a rose 
bush, until I remove him to another post and give 
him a bunch of greenery to devour. 

The chowkidar, with many salaams, presents us 
each with a red rose from his little garden as we sit 
down and open the rucksack; he takes off his little 
black cap and I see that a pig-tail is twisted round his 
head and secured with a red tassel. What a lonely life 
he must lead; only an occasional traveller stays in this 
bungalow, as the journey between Singhik and 
Tsungtang can easily be done in one day. We see from 
the visitors’ book that Miss Kronquist and a young 
Finnish companion spent last night here on their 
way up the valley to her home at Lachen. Miss 
Kronquist runs a small Christian mission there and 
does a tremendous amount of useful and practical 
work in encouraging the villagers and people of 
these valleys in weaving and other handicrafts as a 
livelihood. 

We send Aku on with the ponies while we are 
finishing our lunch and making a sketch of the river 
and the forest-clad slopes of the mountains. The 
road from Tong is a sharp, zigzag descent to the river, 
which we cross by a swaying swinging bridge. There 
are some local inhabitants repairing it with whom 
Aku and the syce have been having a good chin-wag 
before our arrival. The water rushes under the 
bridge, dashing itself against the boulders which 
have broken away from the banks or, at some time or 
another, have hurled themselves down from the 
heights on either side of us. The water is cloudy after 
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:’s rain, though the foam breaking over the 
rocks is lacy and white and glints in the sun. The 
cameras we produce intrigue our audience and they 
crowd round to investigate. 

From the bridge we can see very well the view 
both up and down the stream before it turns again in 
its course. The country we are passing through is very 
shut in, and although the undergrowth and the tall 
trees which clothed either bank have a peculiar 
charm, we are constantly on the look-out for some 
spur or clearing from which we shall be able to see 
a little more of the surrounding country. I suppose we 
are now well embedded in some of that misty blue 
that was visible from the Kalimpong hilltop, and I 
am beginning to feel rather like an ant in a fully 
grown field of maize. 

We mount the ponies again and commence our 
five-mile climb to Tsungtang. I am astonished at the 
ease with which they carry us over rocky and stone- 
strewn paths that twist and turn as they follow the 
main course of the river and the independent course 
of each waterfall. The track contours each cleft in the 
mountain that these streams have made for them¬ 
selves. The falls are very lovely, and I could sit idly 
watching the cascading water as it flashes in the 
sunlight and in silvery torrents leaps down from 
boulder to boulder, dropping some hundreds of feet in 
its sharp descent to the Tista. There is something 
almost hypnotising about them, in the same way that 
waves can be soporific, and my mind starts off on a 
circuit of the water which descends from the clouds as 
rain or snow, forces its way from the mountains to the 
rivers and the sea, and then ascends again once more 
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ipour. South-easterly breezes bring those vapours 
from the Indian Ocean; it is suspended aloft over the 
heat of the plains, only condensing into a misty 
drizzle as it comes in contact with the cooler flanks 
of the first hills, but becoming rain or snow on the 
still colder summits. These clouds can travel more 
than 400 miles without losing one drop of their con¬ 
densation, to make rivers and keep lush the abound¬ 
ing undergrowth which form their banks. 

Tarmie does not feel as inclined as I do to linger, 
there being nothing edible within range, and this is 
not the time or place for a skirmish with him. 

The name ‘'Tista” is supposed to signify “quiet.” 
I think this river, whose dimming roar we can still 
hear through the trees, must have been christened in 
its lower reaches, for this particular part, between 
Tong and Tsungtang, where it is continually fed by 
tributary torrents, descends something like 1,000 ft. 
in four miles. Still, in some places where the banks 
have fallen away, the roar is deafening, and now and 
again we can see beneath us the stream which has for 
thousands of years carved out the deep gorge up 
which we are travelling. 

Here and there vast masses of rock impede its 
course and we see the filmy cloud of white spray where 
the boisterous torrent hurls itself against the rocks. 

This part of the river was once called the “Lachen 
Lachung,” so named after the two streams which 
unite at Tsungtang, but lately it has become known 
as the Tista from that junction to where it joins the 
Brahmaputra in the Garo Hills. 

The ponies pause for breath at the crest of each 
ascent and from one of these halts the pink roof of 
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Esungtang bungalow is visible in the distance. 
We follow the river beyond the fork and then cross 
to the east bank. From an iron bridge we see the 
union of the waters which form the Tista and below 
us the raging torrent of the Lachen flinging itself over 
boulders as large as the bungalow we rested in last 
night. It forms a swirling pool beneath one particu¬ 
larly gaunt and craggy cliff that rises 250 ft. above 
the rushing waters. We have been told that from this 
rock condemned prisoners are flung to sink or swim. 
To remain alive after the ordeal suffices to prove 
their innocence; but, judging by its height and the 
dangerous rocks among the boisterous waters below 
I should imagine that few criminals escape with their 
lives; proving by local law to the onlookers that the 
prisoner has earned his fate. Tsungtang has two 
meanings; some say that the word means Monks 
Meadow, and some that it means Wedding Meadow. 
The latter name certainly suits the little straggling 
village very well. Its few buildings stand on a small 
triangle of ground forming a plateau just above the 
meeting of the waters. Above the village stands the 
Gompa, and above this rises the towering mass of 
Kimjong. This peak, 15,100 ft. high, is the last and 
most southerly pinnacle of a range extending north¬ 
wards between the Lachen and the Lachung valleys 
to end in Kanchenjau (22,700 it.) within the present 
boundaries of Sikkim. North of this peak, the Lachen 
curves round to snow lakes lying between Kan¬ 
chenjau and Chomiomo (22,430 ft.) on the Chorten 
Nvima Range, the boundary of Tibet. 

At the apex of the triangle formed by the two 
streams, we can see that there is a complete contrast 
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In the colour of their waters; this is caused by their 
different sources and the valleys down which they 
have flowed. The Lachen waters are brownish and 
muddy, breaking into creamy foam against the rocks 
that are its steep banks. The higher tributaries are 
fed by glaciers and melting snow, and their swift 
descent has broken up the banks and stirred up the 
mud beneath the stony bed. The Lachung is a clear, 
greenish blue, and not quite so tumultuous and roar¬ 
ing as its spouse Clear pools lie here and there 
between its falling foam. The valley of this stream is 
more Alpine, cultivated and rural than the Lachen 
Valley; its sources are in smaller glaciers and hot 
springs; it is more sheltered from the winds of Tibet 
and only about half the length of its neighbour. 

Tsungtang has, from time to time, played an 
important part in the history of Sikkim, and was at 
one time the boundary of this state with Tibet. 

After we have refreshed ourselves with tea, we 
chase the ponies out of the garden, which is a mass of 
pale pink primulas. These, the long-stemmed and 
cowslip-shaped variety, grow in profusion round the 
steps and paths. Then we walk up tl village under 
pink almond blossom. Here a man is making cups 
from bamboo branches; there a woman is spinning 
yarn. The bamboo cups give us an idea and when we 
return to the bungalow, where Aku is roasting us a 
fowl, we send him off to procure two mugs of the 
local brew. It is brought in by the landlord, who 
bestows man}- smiles and bows upon us and doubtless 
imagines we are bent upon a night of carousing 
debauchery. These hill people themselves have weak 
heads and inevitably drink too much; for this reason, 
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one has constantly to draw the line between merry¬ 
making and total submersion where the servants are 
concerned. (On occasion, servants and porters have 
been known to indulge themselves to such an extent 



on this and other local drinks that they have been 
unable to proceed with their loads for several days.) 

Murwa, the only Himalayan intoxicant that we 
have tasted, is not exactly the kind of beverage on 
which we should choose to indulge ourselves, even 
if we so wished. To start with, such a quantity would 
have to be consumed that a Falstaffian capacity 
would be required to contain it before it had any 
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upon the head. The method of brewing is as 
follows: a quantity of millet seed is moistened and 
fermented for two days, and, when the villagers’ 
estimated daily need is ready it is placed in a vessel 
made of wicker-work lined with bamboo. Boiling 
water is then poured upon it from an enormous iron 
cauldron that simmers all day over the wood fire. 
When this has stood for some time, the contents of 
the wicker container are poured into bamboo mugs, 
such as we saw our acquaintance manufacturing on 
his doorstep. These mugs are 12-in. lengths of bamboo 
branches, about 5 in. in diameter; each one stands 
upon a plate, and through the brown bed of millet 
seed a small reed of bamboo is stuck. From this 
mixture, that looks like a wet, brown caviare, the 
beer is drawn. 

We settle down to a game of chess before the 
roaring fire, and the evening is punctuated by Aku, 
who periodically enters with a large kettle of boiling 
water to fill up our rustic tankards. They say that 
the longer you go on pouring water into it, the 
stronger the drink becomes, but I can’t say it has 
any effect upon our willing heads, despite Aku’s 
searching glances. 

He roasts us a chicken to-night, garnished with 
egg sauce. Was this one of the clucking hens that 
refused to look at the snows at Singhik? If so, its 
preference for destroying the little flower garden has 
been suitably dealt with by the fiery furnace. 

And so to bed. It is colder here than down the 
river, and a hot bath is welcome and refreshing, 
though rather primitive in procedure. Cauldrons of 
water from the river are heated over a large wood 
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fire that the syces have made outside, and these are 
poured into the round tin bath in the ghusl khana, 
a small stone-floored apartment leading from the 
bedroom, where a hole in the wall is the only drain¬ 
age. When you get out of the bath, you simply tip 
it up, so that the water pours over the floor and out 
into the night through the aperture provided. 
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TO THE SNOWLINE 


March $th. Tsungtang to Lachen, 14 miles 

W E wake up at five o’clock eager to see the 
surrounding peaks and wondering if there is 
a clear sky this morning. With the fur rug over 
a pair of Christopher’s pyjamas, I step out among 
the primulas to sniff the air, which tells me that 
the wood fire has already been lit for cooking our 
breakfast. 

From here we can see several miles down the Tista 
Valley up which we have come, and above the river 
that curves away to the west at Tong we see the 
snow-covered peak of Endong (12,000 ft.), which 
stands between us and Gangtok. Up the Lachen 
Valley there are more snowy heights, which rise above 
the steep river banks. Above the Lachung are needle 
spikes like spires of a cr thedral, snow-covered where 
they are not too steep for the snow to rest; these are 
the peaks below Kimjong, which stands above us. 

The bills and valleys are misty in the morning air, 
as the sun brings up the vapours. Smoke is beginning 
to issue from some of the wooden buildings beneath 
the gompa. 

It would be fun to rest here for a day or so and see 
tne few travellers who come dowm from the valleys 
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above bringing through their wares to the capital, 
but the Expedition is behind us and we want to get 
up to the Thangu hut before they catch us up. 

The mules with our belongings get off at eight, and 
we follow after we have taken a few photographs and 
made some drawings of the rivers. To-day’s march is 
a steady climb of fourteen miles; we rise about 
3,500 ft. between Tsungtang and to-night’s lodging 
at Lachen. It is important for us to get on our way 
as early as possible, as this march is along steep and 
treacherous cliff-sides above the Lachen and we do 
not want to get benighted. It is generally dark by 
six or seven, which makes a short day for such 
rough going. 

The river here is ruggedly beautiful and the road 
which follows the left bank becomes in many places 
a narrow track barely a couple of feet wide. This is 
cut out of perpendicular cliff, which hangs above the 
torrent thousands of feet below. Cascading waterfalls 
drop in filmy clouds or like suspended silver ribbons 
to join the river; cataracts, which fall unbroken for 
hundreds of feet while the sun makes rainbows in 
their showers of spray. 

I long to be one of the darting birds that 
I might fly up and up above the rocks which flank 
the sides of the stream! Up to the peaks of Kim- 
jong, where melting snow starts its descent down 
these towering rocks, there to see the other snowy 
summits which have caused this havoc below. These 
birds are content with the lush undergrowth of the 
valley; to fly above it would be only to meet death 
in the snow and the icy winds on top. We must 
continue on our way and hope that from Lachen 
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fe or from the hills around we may see a little 
more of the mountains which surround us. 

After two miles of this rocky and overhanging 
path, we make a sharp descent to a green glade where 
many years ago the Tibetans and Sikkimese met in 
battle. The Sikkimese hid with bows and arrows in 
the rocks and trees up the steep sides of the dell to 
shoot at the Tibetans as they advanced from the 
north. This is about the only place I have seen yet 
where you could have a battle, and even then the 
area, which is flat, would perhaps be sufficient to 
hold 1,000 men—certainly no more — so the rein¬ 
forcements would have to stand in single line along 
the track north and south of the battlefield, while 
crafty bowmen crept along the perpendicular rocks 
and shot them from the heights above. 

I have not seen a place yet where it would be pos¬ 
sible to land an aeroplane, and should doubt very 
much if there is one anywhere between the plains of 
Bengal and the plains of Tibet. 1 One bomb, however, 
would completely incapacitate the country, for to 
destroy the road along the river bank is to break 
the life-line of the people living to the north. It would 
take many weeks to rebuild the load, and continual 
landslips would occur until the mountain flank had 
found its balance again. 

Giant rhododendrons with scarlet blooms and tali 
trees covered with waxen and sweetly scented mag 
nolias dri\ e these warlike thoughts from my head, 
and we sit for a few moments to watch the brilliant 
little birds as they flutter from ree to boulder and 
in and out of the glinting waterfalls. 

1 See footnote, p. 108. 
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into the river, an ash tree is lying. Its fall, which 
caused the landslip, would have meant doom to us 
had we been passing when the rock, hurtling down 
from the heights above, caught it amidships. When 
the track is ready , the men stand in a line along the 
bank below as we cross on our ponies and while the 
mules and servants follow behind. This is to catch us 
should we fall, and • their forethought is rewarded 
•with a few annas. 

We sc nd the mules on again and pause for lunch 
opposite a particularly lovely cascade on the opposite 
bank of the river. The surroundings are all that could 


When we round the next bend, we are surprised to 
find our caravan has rested beside a landslip which 
some peasants are hastily repairing. This they do in 
a temporary fashion with some sticks and stones, 
making a narrow ridge along the steep banks, where 
any sign of a track has completely disappeared. 
Below us, caught by some boulders before it crashed 
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we bought in Calcutta a week or more ago is covered 
with green fur; the tea is blue-black—something 
must have happened to the cork. Fortunately, there 
is a small waterfall at hand, as always, so we do not 
have to go on unrefreshed. 

After going a few more miles, our path descends 
to cress a double waterfall, this time a roaring volume 
of water, as the Chambe Chu hurls itself down the 
mountain-side, bringing the melting snow from 
Takrumtsa, one of the peaks of the range separating 
us from the Lachung Valley on the east. The shooting 
spray covers the wooden footbridge, and we look 
down into whirlpools and breaking foam among the 
craggy boulders. We lead the ponies over the falls, 
as a refusal half-way across might be disastrous, but 
they seem to be quite placid about it. An Austin 
Seven which passed us below the Residency in 
Gangtok was far more terrifying than anything they 
have seen along the route, although Christopher and 
I continually gasp with astonishment and surprise 
in the approved tripper manner at the sights we see. 

We cross the main stream of the Lachen by means 
of a bridge suspended only from the east bank, and 
it s .vays and moans as we pass one by one. This time 
I remain seated in the saddle, and Tarmie, with two 
pieces of crimson rhododendron tucked behind his 
ears, gives only a casual glance at the rushing waters 
as the little syce takes him by the bridle. 

Our route now is a steady climb; I he path zigzags 
backwards and forwards as we mount the banks; 
continual landslips seam the dark mountain-sides 
and the roar of the stream gradually diminishes. 
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The ponies have continually to pause for breath at 
the many bends while we gaze down at the river 
1,000 ft. below. The track becomes precipitous and 
craggy as we leave the last rhododendrons behind 
and sight the first Alpine primulas in the grassy 
banks. Blue and mauve they are, with silver green 


leaves, and the higher we climb the thicker they 
become. We have left the tree-fern Alsophila gigantea 
in the lower valleys; it does not ascend above 6,500 ft. 
Oak, chestnut and magnolia flourish between 7,000 
and 10,000 ft., and we are beginning to see the last 
of these. 

In a dell, under a great rock, a family of Lopas 
have made their home, and there with donkeys and 
goats tethered among them, and children playing on 
the banks around, they sit and smile and salaam to 
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e pass. Some of these people make a precarious 
for themselves scaling the steep rocks on 


la 

living 

ladders made of cane in search of honey, which they 
sell to villagers in the lower valleys. And some carve 
wooden cups from the knotted roots and boughs of 
maple trees. 

One very steep climb, Tarmie and Tomie puffing 
and blowing every few yards, brings us to a grassy 
plateau covered with young larch and primulas. The 
trees up this valley are many and varied; larches grow 
plentifully at 9,000 ft. and there are crab apple, 
willow of Babylon, walnut, ash, besides others at 
1,000 ft. which I am unable to recognise. And marlea, 
a sub-tropical tree, is found at 8,500 ft. in some 
places. Nearer the river rhododendrons and mag¬ 
nolias are massed in the undergrowth, and these grow 
to a great height, some of them towering 60 or 70 ft. 
from the lush undergrowth of ferns and orchids. 
Bamboo grows in many varieties, and the Lepchas 
are known to tell the elevation of a place from the 


size of these trees. 

The vegetation has now changed, and we must be 
about 8,000 ft. above sea-level. Conifers, silver birch, 
spruce, larch, iuniper and yew form a covering to the 
opposite bank of the river, which looks quite perpen¬ 
dicular from this side. Low clouds prevent us from 
seeing the peaks on either side and snow is still lying 
deeply on some of the northern slopes. The ridge we 
cross distinctly divides the upper and lower valleys, 
and from a rocky promontory we see Lachen in the 
distance, although we have to descend and climb 
again before we reach it. 

The ponies dislike the thick patches of snowdrift 
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which lie across the path. Let’s hope they will become 
accustomed to snow, for we expect to see a good deal 
more than this before we start home. 


A final bend in the road brings us into Lachen 
(Lamteng, as it used to be called when the Lepchas 
came up from the south to harass the Tibetans, who 
had taken it from them). It is the largest village we 
have seen outside Gangtok and is built mostly of 
stone; a number of square houses, tlieir flat, lath 
roofs kept down by rocks. The gompa stands above 
the village and the painted gold knob which sur¬ 
mounts the curving roof looks like a picture in a 
fairy tale against the dark firs cresting the heights 
beyond. The ponies enter the village at a canter, for 
the ground is flat in the middle of an amphitheatre 
formation. Children run shouting from their little 
homes, and before we reach the bungalow the whole 
village has turned out to see our entiy, despite the 
heavy rain now falling from darkened skies. The low 
clouds we saw from the last hilltop have descended 
upon us, and there is nothing for it but to turn in 
to a good meal and a blazing fire and leave our 
investigations until to-morrow. 

But rain here means snow further up the valley, 
and Tangu, our next halt, is a good 4,000 ft. higher 
than Lachen. We have no definite news about the 
road, although we have been told at intervals that it 
is still impassable. The general opinion is that the 
landslide a few miles on will take three or four days 
to mend. Coolies who have come through from Tangu 
report snow waist high on the exposed ridges, where 
it has been blown in drifts from the slopes above. 

Aku says that more fowls should be procurable 
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here and roasts us another chicken to-night to make 
up for our inadequate lunch. After we have sent a 
message up to the Finnish Mission and ascertained 
that Miss Kronquist is still away and has gone up the 
other valley to Lachung, we retire for the night. 

Rain pours steadily until daybreak. 


Since this was in type I have been told that a light aeroplane has per¬ 
formed the feat of landing and taking off several times at Kalimpong. It 
must need exceptional skill. 
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Lachen. March 6 th 

T HERE is the promise of sunshine to-day, and 
we can see some of the snow-covered peaks 
around us before breakfast. The clouds have not 
passed over; they have simply descended until the 
last drop of rain has fallen. The ground outside the 
bungalow tells the tale, although we have been con¬ 
scious all night of the downpour on our tin roof. On 
the opposite bank of the river, wher.: the mountains 
rise, densely forest clad, to 15,000 ft., the tree tops 
are powdered with snow, and, looking northwards 
up the steep-flanked valley which leads to Tangu, the 
grandeur of its scenery is lost in low clouds still 
descending. 

The mules are lying about in the mud outside the 
chowkidar’s go-down, but the ponies are brought out 
by the syce and the muleteer to graze between the 
patches of snow. Their escort brings back with him a 
bundle of fodder that he has cut for the mules with 
his curved kukri (knife). Each man carries a knife 
such as this in his tunic belt, and though I found this 
rather awe-inspiring at first, I now' gather that it is 
intended for chopping down trees that might have 
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"across the route, for cutting timber, fodder, or 
even for hacking a foothold in the mountain side. 
Norman Odling told us that, since one expedition in 
the car, when a fallen tree held him up for several 
hours before he could summon assistance, he makes a 
point of carrying a kukri with his tools. 

Some Lopa children come and gaze into the bun¬ 
galow garden and are much interested in a chair we 
had placed there to support the camera. These little 
brown urchins, who look not more than five or six 



years old themselves, each carry a smaller child 
pick-a-back. Their burden is wrapped in a coarse 
blanket, which is swathed and pinned about them. 

The news that the strangers are now on view 
brings the men and women from their homes, and 
soon we are beset with people offering blankets and 
goat skins for sale. We have already supplied our¬ 
selves adequately with warm materials, and en¬ 
quire if they have a pair of coloured felt boots for 
sale, such as they are themselves wearing. After 
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libout half an hour a pair is brought for our inspec¬ 
tion, and very pretty they are. It is disappointing to 
find that no amount of pushing or pulling will get 
them on, and although they search out the largest 
man in the village to bring his own boots for me to 
try, I still find it is useless, and that, if I want a pair, 
I must have them made for me, as my feet are larger 
than any of the villagers’. None of these Lepchas, 
who have short, broad feet, stand higher than 5 ft., 
and their wide faces and stocky build make them 
look like a race of boys. 

The border tribe of Lopas are picturesque, though 
extremely dirty, with matted hair. They are still 
animists in belief, supposed to be lacking in intelli¬ 
gence, and their women folk are admired, by fellow 
Lopas, for their stupidity. They all wear gaily striped 
blankets wrapped round them over some kind of 
foundation garment. These rugs they weave and dye 
themselves from local produce. 

The Pipun (head man of the village) calls to see 
us, his Tibetan costume of a deep mulberry colour is 
lined with blue, but his appearance is ruined by a 
Homburg, which in these parts has taken the place 
of the tall felt hat lined with fur that most of the 
passing traders wear. It is unsightly; a Homburg hat 
was never attractive and in these mountain surround¬ 
ings it is singularly out of place. It is a pity that no 
one has been able to design a more useful and becom¬ 
ing hat than these importations, if the Tibetans must 
discard their original iur-winged caps. Something in 
the nature of a ski-ing helmet, one with a peak to keep 
the sun from their eyes and an adjustable Balaclava 
arrangement behind that could be lowered and 
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shed round the neck in cold or windy country would 
be so much more sensible. It is curious that these 
people, whose clothes and houses are otherwise so well 
adapted to the climate, should never have evolved a 
peak or brim on their headgear to give them the pro¬ 
tection so obviously required. The other Western 
headdress to have a vogue here is the Balaclava. 
Never a sightly object, with its shapeless and muffled 



air, it is most unbecoming when worn (invariably 
askew) on a warm sunny day. The general effect of 
Balaclavas and Homburgs is as though in England 
we had replaced the topper and boater by turban 
and fez. 

Corrugated iron is another horror imported from 
the West, and this we are sad to see forms the roofs 
of the monastery that we were admiring last night. 
The Homburg was an anachronism, but this is down¬ 
right sin, for in all other respects the building, like 
its golden dome, would fit into a fairy tale. 

Wc mount the hillside and see that the walls are 
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of stone, painted white; the windows, which are hung' 



with coloured frills for curtains on the outside, are 
latticed in wood in a Tibetan design and painted in' 
bright, simple patterns. This rather crude painting 
is on every piece of wood both in and outside the 
building. The eaves are carved from wood in a cut¬ 
out border and painted a gay canary yellow, ihe 
metal roof has red wooden bars which help to conceal 
its composition. The dome is square, painted with 
intricate designs of the life of Buddha, and sur¬ 
mounted with orbs in gold leaf. 

As we walk up the grass path dividing the temple 
from the other monastic buildings, a small boy peeps 
out at us and then vanishes, to reappear again in a 
minute or two with a couple of lamas. We know they 
are lamas from the brick-red colour of their dirty 
robes. Christopher asks in Hindustani if we may see 
the inside of the gompa, but it is his accompanying 
gestures which explain what we want, for these people 
speak a different tongue from the people of the plains. 
Inside it is very dark, and when our eyes have become 
used to the shadow we see that at the further end is an 
altar on which there are numerous tiny carved idols 
arranged in rows before a glass case containing a life- 
size Buddha. This is carved in wood and painted gold 
with a background of lotus flowers. In front of all the 
idols are many rows of small brass bowls, each filled 
with water. Before the altar are cushioned seats for the 
lamas in constant attendance on the spirit of Buddha. 
The walls are lined with carved and painted pigeon¬ 
holes, each one holding the manuscript of a scripture. 
These manuscripts are made of two boards joined by 
a cloth, which holds the handwritten parchment. A 
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small room above the temple contains two more 
altars and many more carved images of the Buddha, 
besides all the grotesque masks and headdresses used 
in the war dance and the devil dance at certain times 
of the year. The war dance is held during the Feast 
of the Snowy Heights to celebrate the spirit of 



Kanchenjunga. (So these Buddhists have incorpor¬ 
ated in their religion some of the local lore.) 

We then proceed up a very rickety ladder to the 
top room, the inside of the dome, which measures 
approximately 8 ft. square. It is almost entirely 
filled with a miniature temple, there being just 
enough room to walk round it if you keep close to 
the w; 11 s. This model is a marvel of intricate work¬ 
manship, it is pamted and decorated all over with 
bright colours and gold leaf. The walls above us are 
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of the Buddha, this time 


made in clay and standing about 4 in. high. A tiny 
altar is crammed into one corner and before it is a 


decorated stool and a box, 2 ft. by 3 ft. by 1 ft. high; 
this holds a fur mat and is obviously intended for the 
bed of the lama whose vigil is beside the temple. 

We descend the rocking ladder in darkness and 
come out once more to the sunlit courtyard poised 
like a terrace above the village. A winding path 
leads down with prayer flags on either side through 
a sloping meadow to the buildings of Lachen. At 
each end of this path stands a chorten. These monu¬ 
ments are often to be found near the monasteries and 
at other holy spots throughout the country. Their 
structure of stone is formed by a cube at the base, 
signifying earth; above this an orb, also of stone, 
signifies water; next comes a cone, the strange inter¬ 
pretation of fire, and the top is crowned with a 
crescent and circle of gilded wood which stands for 
‘"the air with the ether in her lap.” 

Between these chorten and surrounded by prayer 
flags runs a mendong. This wall of stone is 12 ft. long, 
ft. wide, and 2 \ ft. high. It contains the usual 
carved and painted stones, bearing the formula: 
“Om mani padme hum.” 

Another path from the monastery follows the 
curve of the hill and we follow the small boy along 


this to the prayer wheel after we have handed a few 


rupees to the guardians of the gompa. 

The prayer wheel is the largest and oldest in 
Sikkim, and has a complete house to itself. There is 
a certain amount of excitement about our arrival, 
and we seem to be interrupting the duties of the 
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lamas, one of whom was just about to descend to the 
village with a bundle of faggots, perhaps to sell to 
our servants for firewood. Another discards two 
small fir trees he was about to drag down the path 
and hurries inside to make known our arrival. 


Strangers are welcome in Lachen at this time of 
the year, for the inhabitants have just passed a hard 
winter and the rupees they count on gaining by 
selling us produce and fuel, or by showing us their 
treasures, will assist them considerably until the 
crops are in. At this time they often have to send 
down to the lower valleys to buy grain, and if there 
are no rupees available they have to barter with 
mules or cattle or even precious household belongings. 

Smiling faces bid us welcome, and quite the oldest 
lama I have yet seen instructs our small escort to 
turn the wheel that it may send up our prayers to 
heaven. This he does by slipping underneath it and 
running round and round, pulling a leather thong. 
The wheel, cylindrical in shape, is suspended from 
rafters in the roof. It is about 12 ft. high and 4 ft. in 
girth. As it swings round, the wealth of brilliant 
colour becomes a rainbow design as bands of yellow, 
red and green interspaced with pictures and texts 
merge into each other. At each revolution a piece of 
metal protruding from the top of the wheel strikes 
three bells of varying pitches, the first two playmg a 
single note and the third a jingle: 


“Ding, dong, jingle. . . . Pause. . . . Dirig, dong, 
jingle. . . Pause. . . ding, dong ...” 


The result, which is most pleasing, echoes down the 
valley, and by this means the villagers are able to 
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count the number of prayers that are being offered up 
on our account. 

The child is working very hard, and as the wheel 
weighs over a ton we feel that enough prayers have 
been said to save our souls for to-day; we signal to 
him to cease and turn to investigate the painted walls 
of the wheel-house, whi'ch are hung with gaily 
painted tankas depicting incidents in the life of 
Buddha. The walls themselves are adorned with a 
riot of colour and design, in which can be distin¬ 
guished warlike and religious scenes alternately. 
Obviously impressions of a Buddhist heaven and hell. 

Behind the great wheel is an altar similar to those 
in the gompa, but in a glass case which takes the 
place of a reredos are two figures in gold, male and 
female. 

There is a fusty, musty smell in the inner room, and 
it is too dark to sketch or photograph, but as we 
leave we try to persuade the old man to pose beside 
one of the two smaller wheels which stand at the 
portals of the outer room. This is not very easy to 
accomplish. He wants to be photographed, and he 
wants to see what is going on inside the camera. Or 
does he merely want to assure himself that no evil 
spirit lurks within the mysterious black bellows? 
Although this is the outer room, it is still very dark, 
so I trust to luck and take a time exposure, resting 
the camera on the lower part of the painted, stable¬ 
shaped door. He closes his eyes and puts his hands 
together. I believe he has done all this before. 

The child who had turned the wheel and sent our 
supplications skywards leads us back down the hill¬ 
side, and when we ar. within sight of our temporary 
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iiome he salaams and vanishes once more into the 
bushes; doubtless back to the monastery, where, as 
we advanced along the terrace, we had first seen him 
take a leap from the temple to a grass bank and back 
again. 

The weather has taken a change for the worse since 
we visited the prayer wheel, Aku’s prayers having 
been answered, but not ours. Each man to his faith. 
None of the servants are anxious to proceed up to 
Tangu, and are only too keen that we should return 
to Tsungtang and the lower valleys. They stand 
about outside the bungalow and the go-down, shiver¬ 
ing with cold and flapping their arms to keep warm, 
in a vain endeavour to persuade us to pack up and 
start off at once. But this we have no intention of 
doing, although the Pipun, who can speak a little 
English, tells us that there has been a heavy fall of 
snow up the valley, and the thirteen coolies he sent up 
to-day to make good the road will not be sufficient to 
clear the drift, since it is said to extend for some 
miles. 

I send for the muleteer TamangGholi after we have 
eaten the remains of last night’s bird, and use him as 
a model for the afternoon. As these hill people are 
just as content to sit and meditate as to do anything 
else, and as there is by now a roaring fire in the 
bungalow, he is as pleased as I am at this way of 
passing the time. 

Incidentally we only have to pay half rates for the 
use of the mules and ponies on days that they are 
resting. Their keep is included in the price we pay, and 
it is their owner’s job to find them grazing in these 
valleys. If we halted higher up, where the snows 
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cover all the grazing, we should have to buy a few 
maunds of fodder to take with us: these would include 
hay and bundles of green bamboo shoots. 

I think we are all glad of a day’s rest: the servants 
to visit any friends and relations in Lacher. and 
discuss the news they bring from Gangtok, and the 
sahibs to discuss what they have seen and their 
plans for the next few days. A game of chess is always 
welcome; we can write up our diaries and murwa can 
be procured close at hand. Tamang Gholi rejoins his 
friends and we make up the fire, call for another 
maund of wood and settle down for the evening. 



. Our muleteer 
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THE EVERESTERS ARRIVE 
March yth. Lachen 

T HE whole village is astir early this morning. We 
are awakened by calls and shouting outside, 
where there has been a heavy fall of rain during the 
night. In the slough and mud are grouped the whole 
village, every man jack of them—even the lamas. 
Each man carries a shovel and a pack upon his back, 
and as they stand there the women join them, 
wrapped in their striped rugs and also loaded to full 
capacity. 

The Pipun arrives on our doorstep and tells us that 
his worst fears have been confirmed. He had had 
orders from the Maharajah to see that the road from 
La- ien to the frontier is passable for the Everest 
party, who are due to arrive shortly. Runners have 
returned from the coolies working on the landslip to 
tell him that snow has fallen steadily since they went 
up the valley and they are unable to proceed with the 
work owing to the drift which is forming around 
them. He says that the drift, which now extends for 
several miles, is over 6 ft. deep, and he is sending all 
the labour he can muster to cut a way through it to 
Tangu. These people will have to spend some days at 

130 


the work and he can give us no idea as to when we 
shall be able to proceed. 

This news places us in a quandary. More and more 
men and women are mustering on the path through 
the village, and now they are beginning to leave in 
little groups. Another lama from the monastery joins 
them, his red robes caught up to his knees, a shovel in 
his hand and a pack containing his food and bedding 
on his back. 

This is obviously no story invented by the Pipun 
to prevent our departure to the frontier, as happened 
so continually to Joseph Hooker when he was travel¬ 
ling up this valley nearly ioo years ago. In his jour- 
neyings, he met difficulty at almost every village and 
was unable to ascertain the truth of various reports 
promulgated by the Dewan and meant to deter him 
from entering the country of Tibet. Advance runners 
had given orders throughout the country to destroy 
the roads and bridges leading north. He was told 
story after story of impassable tracks, landslips and 
wood bridges destroyed by storms, and when thesg 
failed to stop him the lamas resorted to religious 
superstitions to impede his progress. In those days 
Sikkim was still very much under the authority of 
Tibet, although the present boundary had been 
arranged by treaty. The Tibetans (tire Dewan was 
one) continually misled travellers as to where the 
actual frontier existed. We knew all about this, and 
how some of the people are still hostile to strangers, 
before we talked to the Pipun yesterday. The sight 
of the whole village turning out like this has certainly 
confirmed his account of the state of the track, for no 
Lepcha would travel five or six miles with food and 
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ing simply to confirm a story invented by the 
Pipun. They are hard-working people, but they can 
be lazy, too. They are compelled to work in order to 
live, and this road-repairing business is forced labour; 
they get no money for it, and since I have seen the 
criminal’s rock at Tsungtang I should hate to see 
what became of a man who thought he had better 



things to do than to set out with his belongings on his 
back to hack a way through a snowdrift. 

Our plan had been to proceed up the valley to 
Tangu without a day’s halt; as we were two days 
ahead of the Everesters, we could afford to spend one 
of them at Lachen; but not two. By now we should 
have been on our way. It is Monday to-day; to¬ 
morrow the party are due here; and on Wednesday 
we have invited them to dinner with us at Tangu, 
where we were going to use Eric’s tent while they 
used the hut. Eric suggested staying there a day with 
us and walking up a bit of the ridge to Shomayo on 
the east bank in order to see the snows. We should 
then go on with him as far as Gayokang, where there 
is no bungalow, but a few stone huts and a camping 
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site. His idea was that when he left us for the Kongra 
La Pass into Tibet, we should proceed along the 
source of the Lachen to the snow lakes in the 
Yumchha Plain. If possible, we should continue along 
the north of the Kanchenjau Group to the Donkia 
La Pass and back down the Lachung Valley to 
Tsungtang. This last bit of the plan depended entirely 
on conditions which one has no opportunity of 
judging until the north of Sikkim is reached. Few of 
these northern routes are open until about May, as 
snow continues through the early months of the year 
and the state of the route varies from day to day. 

As the track from here to Tangu is quite impassable, 
owing to the depth of the snow, conditions further up 
can hardly be any better, and labour for cutting a 
route would be unavailable beyond Lachen. Later in 
the year, these villagers move north to graze their 
flocks in the valleys we are hoping to reach. In March 
they are still gathered at Lachen and the cattle graze 
even lower down the valley. We had passed some 
yaks coming up from Tsungtang. There is nothing for 
it but to remain here to-day and move out to-morrow 
to vacate the bungalow for the party. In any case, 
Tangu, which is at 12,000 ft., is not a good place to 
stay in should we be cut off from Lachen by another 
fall of snow, and, judging by the look of the skies, this 
seems more than likely. 

We are very loath to give up our two or three days 
in the snows, and neither of us likes to suggest it. After 
all, we came here to enjoy ourselves, and enjoy our¬ 
selves we shall. We came prepared for snow and a 
1ow t temperature, and in these parts it is useless to 
rely on the weather; but the road is anotht * thing, 
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and if we stay here until it is completed, we shall 
overlap with the Everest party. There are seven of 
them, and although we should enjoy the meeting for 
a few days, they might not care for such cramped 
conditions; after all, they wall have several months 
of it. We can’t even advance as far as Yaktang up 
the Zemu Chu to have a look at the glacier, as the 
road that way is nothing more than a coolie path 
and we cannot take mules with food and bedding. 
Porters are not available here and none of our 
servants could take a load as the Sherpas do. At this 
time of year, we are told, we should be lucky to get 
through ourselves. The bridge over the Zemu Chu is 
continually washed away, and all expeditions in this 
quarter are warned to send coolies on to rebuild it 
much later in the year even than this. 

We contemplate marching to Tangu to-morrow 
whatever the conditions, but this does not seem very 
advisable either, for we might get held up there 
before we can get on to Gyogong. If we did that we 
might at least have a look at Kanchenjunga from 
a few miles up the path towards the Zebu La. If we 
go beyond Tangu, our men now demand warm 
clothes, and we shall have to take fuel, fodder for 
the transport and food for the servants. 

We make a huge log fire in the bungalow, and it 
seems the only pleasant thing about to-day. Rain is 
coming down in sheets and the clouds have closed 
in all round. If the nearest drift was 6 ft. deep to-day, 
what will it be to-morrow if rain here means snow 
there? 

Enjoy ourselves we shall; but we can hardly do 
that carrying our beds on our ow r n backs and fighting 
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our way waist deep through snow across some 
mountain-side where a path once was. And there is 
the possibility of being cut off with no rations at 
Tangu after the Everesters have passed on; and 
Tangu is said to be one of the places where mountain 


sickness usually occurs. 

Reluctantly, we despatch a note to Eric at Tsung- 
tang by one of the syces, suggesting that he waits 
there for us and we will return to-morrow, spend a 
day with him, and then try a trek up to Yumtang 
and the Lachung glaciers on the north-east. 

The syce departs, wrapped in a blanket, carrying 
one of our hurricane lamps, and he drops the chit 
twice in the slush and mud before he is out of view. 
I wonder if Eric will ever get it? 

There are plenty of children left in the village, and 
Aku is asked to find me a model for the afternoon 
while I have the sweeper in and make a pencil draw¬ 
ing of his head. He has the narrow brow and large, 
lustrous brown eyes of the plainsman, his dark skin 
against the shell-pink turban and the evergreen tunic 
make me wish for a colour box. What excellent 
models these Eastern people make. They can sit 
without even the flicker of an eyelid for hours at a 
time, just gazing into space. Aku returns with a small 
girl, the one, I think, who was standing at our garden 
gate this morning. Wrapped in the customary 
coarsely woven blanket is a fat, bulgy-faced baby. 
Both children are Lepchas, wide faces, Mongol eyes, 
smil ng mouths which disclose rows of pearly teeth; 
but filthy hea ls and feet! We have a little difficulty 


in keeping the flat-faced baby fr, n screaming, and 
the older child produces from the folds of the shawl 
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of some kind of cereal to keep it quiet. 

A peppermint works wonders, though it is continu¬ 
ally spat out, and has to be returned to the pouting 
lips, each time a trifle dirtier from the amount of 
dust it has accumulated on the ground. 

Children in this country start to work at a very 
early age: babies, we have been told, are put out into 
the fields when the young rice is coming up, to scare 
the birds away by their screams. Children who look 
no more than five or six years old carry loads of 
wood, bamboo or arum root. (The last is used by the 
Sikkimese as a food.) Every child who can walk 
carries another child on its back, the older child 
spinning yarn as it walks round the village and plays 
about with its friends. For all their hard lives, I must 
admit that the people look happy and are kindly 
towards each other. I have neither seen cruelty nor 
heard cross words, and though here they are naturally 
glad of an anna or so in return for posing or being 
photographed, they do not ask for alms or food. One 
Lopa family, which I found at the gate staring in at 
our stores and ponies as they were being unloaded, 
were amused and pie, .sod when I rewarded the smal¬ 
lest baby in return for photographing the whole row 
of them. If they have anything to sell, they bring it 
along to the gate, whether it be a rug, a Tibetan cup 
or a pair of well-worn boots. And, of course, Aku is 
besieged by small boys with what look like very 
ancient roosters. These birds are handed round from 
child to child to be petted and stroked before they 
are offered for our meal. But Aku says they are too 
expmsive here; the price is being kept up, as the 
village has heard that the Expedition is on its way 
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through. We also presume that the choicest produce 
is being reserved that Mr. Karma Paul may purchase 
it for the party to thrive on across Tibet. Most 
expeditions buy food here, but generally more on 
their return journey, when the supply of tinned and 
dried goods has been pretty well exhausted. This 
year the Everesters are "travelling light,” and their 
train of mules is under half the length of those usually 
taken. They will buy and eat what they can up the 
Sikkim valleys, putting off opening many of the 
provisions until they have reached the plains beyond 
the Zebu La. 


The rain is still streaming down outside and the 
gathering of children has dispersed to their little 
stone huts to dry their clothes and prepare a meal. 
My models are becoming fidgety: more peppermints 
are indicated, but just as I reach for them from the 
window sill I catch sight of two begrimed, wet and 
familiar figures walking up the path through the 
village; packs upon their backs, ice axes in their 
hands. 


Christopher opens the door to let in Peter Oliver 
and Peter Lloyd. They say that the rest of the party 
are not far behind—the mules and equipment with 
them. Aku is told to prepare a meal, and as we dry 
their clothes and feed them on tea and corned beef 
we wonder how we can have miscalculated their 
anival; although time and dates seem very far away 
from the sort of existence we have stepped into. 

The rest of the party begin to arrive, but with the 
depressing news that one of the mules has gone over 
the khud.” Apparently this happened when one mule 
jostled another one along that steep, overhanging 
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miles from Tsungtang. Owing to the extreme 
narrowness of the track, there was barely room for 
one laden mule at a time, and when, as they were 
rounding a bend, one beast decided to pass another 
on the nearside, the outer one simply stumbled and 
crashed hundreds of feet down to the accumulation 
of boulders where the river in a headstrong torrent 
rushed between the rocks that it has torn from the 
banks. There in the deep gully it lay. a bleeding mass 
upon the rocks, while birds of prey circled overhead. 

The others tell Dr. Warren that it is his kit and 
equipment which has been lost, and as he has brought 
with him various valuable instruments, besides drugs 
and medicines calculated to meet any disaster during 
the four or five months' expedition, he is naturally 
considerably dismayed at the news. It turns out 
later, however, that the mule who met such an 
untimely death was carrying a load of fodder for 
the other animals, and that this has already been 
salvaged by Bill Tilman, who descended to the river 
bed and cut the load from the remainder of the mule. 
The loss of Charles Warren’s gear would have been 
serious, alt hough the other members of the Expedi¬ 
tion make a joke about taking any medical equip¬ 
ment at all, and they all make it quite clear that 
Charles was asked to join this expedition firstly as a 
climber, and that if he insists on bringing along 
the necessary paraphernalia for starting a general 
practice in the Himalaya it will be his responsibility 
and not theirs. A trifle crude, but .Charles takes it 
all in good part. There are experiments on human 
beings to be tried at high altitudes, in order to perfect 
the equipment of each expedition that goes forth; 
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^ lia fies is not going to miss any opportunities. In 
the eyes of certain members of the party the most 
disastrous loss would have been one of the two 
oxygen masks which had been brought by Peter 
Lloyd from London for experimenting on the 


North Col. 

The downpour continues, so we si round the tire, 
play chess, scribble and chat. Bill won’t believe that 
the road is bad enough to hold them up, and after 
a long consultation with Karma Paul and the Pipun 
of Lachen he decides to go up to Lachen himself in 
the morning and see what conditions are really like. 

The Everest party had originally planned a three- 
day halt at Tangu in order to acclimatise at its 
12,000 ft. and sort out equipment before marching 
into Tibet, where the mules are to be exchanged for 
yaks at Kampa Dzong. As there is no grazing ^at 
Tangu, it will be more economical to keep the mines 
at Lachen, where the owners can supply the fodder 
in pastures below the village. When the road is clear , 
some of the party can go on and leave Karma Paul 
to bring up the mule-train when he gels a message 


from Tilman. 

We pool our immediate supplies, and between 
them Aku and Angtharkay produce a large and wel¬ 
come meal of roast chicken, vegetables, pulled bread 
and cheese. The tinned butter and powdered milk 
are not nearly so bad as I had expected, thoug 1 
don’t think I should care to live on them for long. 
Butter, as we know it, is not available in the valleys, 
but milk, cither from yaks or goats, can often le 
bought from the villagers. In some places eggs are 
plentiful but small, and one has to eat a number 01 
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to make a meal (240 at a sitting is Eric’s 
record). 

Fortunately, the Lachen bungalow is larger than 
many of the others in Sikkim. The premises comprise 
a sitting-room with a door leading off on either side 
to a covered veranda, at the end of each veranda is a 
large bedroom with two beds, a smaller dressing- 
room with no beds, and a bathroom. Christopher and 
I take the tiny dressing-room on the west and sleep 
on our air mattresses on the floor. Charles and Bill 
have the outer room that we have been using, Eric 
has the little room on the other side that corresponds 
to ours, and Odell shares the bedroom with the two 
Peters. 

We all retire about nine o’clock; a terrific draught 
comes up through the floor and under the doors, so 
we put on every garment we can find. 
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READING AND RIDING 


March 8 th. Lachen 

W E spend rather a restless night, and in the morn¬ 
ing I see, through the |-in. cracks in the floor 
boards, that there is snow lying on the ground 
beneath the bungalow, blown there by the wind. My 
mattress had to be pumped up in the early hours of 
the morning; it must have a puncture somewhere 
(we have nothing to mend it with—something to 
remember next time). Christopher wriggled out 
of his sleeping bag and by torch-light found the 
bellows and pumped it up again for me. Thank you, 
Christopher. 

This morning is brilliant and clear without a cloud 
in the sky, and the snow peaks around us are all 
visible. Above Lachen the Lama Anden or Lamgebo 
(10,250 ft.) points white pinnacles to the heavens. 
How near it looks now. 

We have changed our plans again; the rest of the party 
have persuaded us not to return to Tsungtang yet, 
but to stay here at least until they move on, and their 
immediate future is still undecided. We amble up to 
the monastery with Peter Oliver and our cameras 
before breakfast to look down on the roofs of the 
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age, the south valley and the snow-covered 
mountains in the dim distance. 

Bill and Eric leave early for Tangu. Eric’s clothes 
are worthy of note: he wears dark blue shorts which 
only partly conceal striped pyjama trousers, a Shet¬ 
land pullover, a flannel shirt, thick woollen stockings 
and gym shoes. On his head a Homburg hat com¬ 
plete with hunting cord that he purchased for Rs.2 
in Kalimpong bazaar. 

“Just a moment, Eric. I want to send your photo¬ 
graph to Sir Walter Gilbey.” And he kindly obliges. 

They take Karma Paul’s pony and Tomie, and 
Christopher follows shortly after on Tarmie, taking 
his lunch and a camera and hoping to see some more 
of the snows. 

The rest of the party have decided on a day of rest 
after their march up the valley, and Peter Oliver, who 
has previously made some drawings for the Everest 
Expedition, accompanies me round the spur of hill 
on the south side of Lachen, where we sit on a bank 
high above the river. Here we can camp for the 
morning with our sketching things on a grassy 
plateau that is strewn with little Primula denticulata. 
Oliver makes a pencil sketch of one of the Sherpas 
while I try a view of the valley, finding the diminish¬ 
ing tones and ever-changing lights difficult to cap¬ 
ture in monochrome. The whole of the landscape is 
so vast and so impressive that I begin to think one 
must have to know this country very well before 
being able to understand it sufficiently to commit 
to paper or canvas its elusive character. 

Three small boys of about four or five years old 
become interested in my picture: they sit whispering 
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me while I finish a rather poor sketch. The 
youngest of the three makes a wreath of flowers and 
puts them on top of his shaven brown head. His little 
almond eyes are wrinkled up in fun and I wish I could 
paint him there with the background of white snows 
against the deep blue sky. The pale mauve makes 
quite a Gauguin effect with his mahogany-coloured 
skin. When they have watched me long enough, and 
I have made several attempts to sketch the little 
group, they move off to play on the precipitous edge 
of the hillside under some conifer trees that cling 
to the bank. 

Hunger drives us home about one o’clock. The 
air here I find most exhilarating, and although the 
rest of the party have been doing without a midday 
meal, they see no reason to dispense with it to-day. 
Angtharkay cooks the liver and kidneys of the black 
mountain sheep that was purchased and killed this 
morning. The meat is decidedly fresh, but the feast 
lasts until we have devoured the last scrap by which 
time it is past three o’clock. 

Drawing some of the Sherpas, who present them¬ 
selves in relays, and making a sketch of the valley 
from the lush field behind the bungalow that hangs 
above the steep banks of the Lachen fills the after¬ 
noon. When we are beginning to think about tea 
(what Western habits we drag along with us). Bill, 
Eric and Christopher enter the village at a canter. 
Bill on a pony is a comic sight; his legs stick straight 
out in front of him and he continually switches at the 
pony fore and aft with a 6-ft. wand of bamboo, as if 
paddling a canoe. Eric follows, riding in a truly 
Farmer Giles manner, hat tilted back and pipe in 
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th. His haphazard manner and the curious gar¬ 
ments he wears combine to give him an appearance 
that is a cross between a scarecrow on horse-back and 
a clown entering the ring. Christopher follows on 
Tarmie, looking as if he has had a good day; he says 
that the others went along the mountain path at such 
a rate that our lazy pony started to pull and bore as 
if he was at Northolt Park. 

The report on the road, the reason for the day’s 
excursion, is not too good. Bill realises that it will be 
impossible for the mules to go up to the next halt for 
at least two days. These snow-drifts which lie across 
the track are over 7 ft. deep; they extend for several 
miles and the coolies are hard at work cutting a way 
through. He has decided to go on himself to-morrow 
and wait there, sending back a runner when condi¬ 
tions are good enough for the mules and the rest of 
the party to proceed. Of the ten miles’ climb to 
Tangu, he reports that the last five or six will be clear 
by to-morrow, provided that no more snow falls 
during the night; but the next eleven miles from 
there to Gyogong are still deep in drifts and it would 
be useless to move the Expedition on simply to wait 
at Tangu. An important point for this decision is 
that Lachen is the last inhabited village between 
Sikkim and Kampa Dzong across the Tibetan 
Plateau; the coolies, when released from working on 
the landslide and the first snow r -drift, will be required 
for clearing the way through to Gyogong, theirs being 
the only labour available. The mules are costing 
nothing to the Expedition while they are in Lachen, 
so they will not be taken on to Tangu until they are 
needed. 
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Karma Paul is very busy in the village. Though 
officially interpreter on this year’s Expedition, he also 
acts as transport officer. “K. P.” also arranges the 
^purchase of chickens and fresh food in the villages 
they pass through, and Angtharkay is complaining 
that too much is being spent on them. We had an idea 
that this might happen when Aku told us of the high 
price demanded for quite elderly birds before the 
party arrived. The people of Lachen must reduce 
their prices if they want to sell. 

We have the sheep’s brains for tea and a roast 
joint for dinner; mutton is beginning to taste of wool, 
and I feel I have eaten at least a week’s ration by the 
time I have done. I suppose one gets used to feeding 
like this, but to-day I certainly haven’t earned such 
meals. 

Peter Oliver plays me a game of chess when the 
Sherpas have removed the dinner things from the 
table; I take an easy beating. The rest of the evening 
I spend scribbling and sketching, while the others, 
grouped round the fire, discuss previous expeditions, 
write home and smoke their pipes. 

Before we retire to bed a runner arrives from 
Gangtok with the post-bag. He has come the whole 
way in one day, which seems a superhuman ieat. Of 
course he has carried no load, food was obtained on 
the way, and all he brought was a hurricane lamp 
and a pair of gym shoes, the latter carried in the 
front of his tunic with a kukri. One of the Sherpas 
will lend him a blanket for the night and he will be 
well fed before he starts off to-morrow on the return 
run. Still, it is good going. 

We find letters from Bunty and Norman and a 
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ige from the head clerk asking that we make use 
of the bungalow at Gangtok before March 18th, as a 
planter has booked all available space for that night 
and the three successive ones. 

The arrival of the post must be an exciting inter¬ 
lude for people who are going off beyond reach of 
letters for several months. It will be the end of June 
before they get into touch with the Western world 
again, although a runner is to go out to them every 
fortnight with the mail, which this year the head 
clerk at Gangtok will superintend. I remember that 
when Eric was out on the last Everest Expedition I 
missed several letters about the book on Nanda Devi 


that I was illustrating for him; some of these turned 
up later in the year. On the back of each was typed 
the cryptic message: 


Suffered detention in Gangtok Post Office owing to the 
Postmaster's failure to affix postage stamps and to for¬ 
ward them in time. The Postmaster has been sent to jail 
jor his offence. 

A note in the daily Press at the same time con¬ 
firmed the story. It appeared that the Postmaster in 
the capital had built or found a small shed adjoining 
the Post Office, and here he threw the contents of all 
the letter bags which runners had brought down from 
the base camp in the Rongbuk Glacier. Pocketing the 
money necessary for the amount of stamps required 
for despatching these, he had cooked his books to this 
amount, and intended to go through the correspond¬ 
ence in search of valuable enclosures. This dual greed 
found him out, for the hiding-place was discovered, 
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and, as the note on the back of letters said, he was 
thrown into jail. (I am glad this crime did not merit 
the criminal’s rock, and perhaps the criminal himself 
had only to thank the times he lived in for this 
concession.) 

Here in this mountain hut I cannot help being 
aware that I am in the company of a handful of the 
finest men that the world w r e came from can produce 
(although I am also aware that any one of them would 
willingly strangle me should he be ungentlemanly 
enough to look over my shoulder and see what I am 
writing). The hardships that they have endured on 
other expeditions count nothing to them in this 
undertaking. Their strength and their gentleness, 
their understanding of each other, their humour and 
kindliness to all with whom they come in contact are 
bonds which seem to strengthen as the days go by, 
drawing them closer together as they get further 
away from the world we know. 

A light-hearted tolerance eases small incidents 
in the daily life on the march and in camp. Each 
man is a part of the whole; each contributes his 
particular faculties and gives generously of his best. 
No man is desirous of personal honour, publicity or 
fame. They are brave and kindly men, these ex¬ 
plorers, who set out across the primeval silence of the 
mountains and leave the old world of the West lag¬ 
ging behind, an unwanted camp follower. 

For these men tests of endurance where no second 
best will ever endure sharpens the appreciation of 
beauty that accompanies the striving. To forego the 
settled comfort and routine of ordinary life and to 
court discomfort and danger implies not a desire to 
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the fundamental values of life that has been pre¬ 
served; a keen sense of values that can take them 
away so far and for so long from the contrasts of 
civilisation; a delight in small joys that can lift them 
above annoying trivialities; an awareness of all that 
goes on around them without the accumulation of 


distracting side issues. 

Viscount Grey of Fallodon, whose clarity of per¬ 
ception enabled him to observe the vital issue through 
a network of detail and trapping, once described his 
definition of luxury as "that of having everything we 
did want and nothing we did not want ... the omis¬ 
sion of the second part of this definition made the 
failure of so much that is thought to be luxurious; 
by accident we had come upon true and exquisite 
luxury.” Amongst the things he wanted were books, 
the enjoyment of the beauty of the country and the 
opportunity to watch outdoor life. 

More happiness is lost than gained by wanting too 
much in that world we have left behind us; thoughts 
of my fervent ambitions now limp like lost hours after 
a present joy. I think we have found, since we started 
journeying in this unknown land, that love and life 
are a firmament of stars of which we are continually 
losing sight, and though I may try now to capture 
some of these stars to bury them deeply in my 
mind, I still fear that they will eventually become 
but mystic earth dreams, memories that will stand 
apart when back in the other world my frailty 
prevents me from grasping reality as I have found it 
here. 

Living among surroundings that are the perfect 
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■Accompaniment to love’s magnificat, warming what 
seem to be the tatters of a chilled heart, it is as if I 
had been dead and am slowly coming to life. Only let 
me impress some of this wonder upon my mind before 
I sink back again. 

Perhaps the altitude is affecting my brain, and I 
am delirious already. Perhaps when I return to what 
from this height I can only distinguish as darkly 
depressed shadows of insincerity, where I could spend 
a thousand years searching through books for some¬ 
thing still to hold dear, something that will excuse my 
frailty, I shall see life again as I left it and assume 
that this profound but fragile beauty had affected my 
wind-blown heart and head. 
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PICNIC BY THE ZEMU CHU 
March gth. Lachen 

ANOTHER glorious day dawns; this village, 
l\ which two days ago was wrapped in such 
greyness and gloom, now wears a festive air as sun¬ 
light sparkles on the roof-tops and prayer flags ripple 
in the breeze. 

Outside the hut there is the usual bevy of children, 
while a ragged wandering mendicant, in a mask 
adorned with cowrie shells, is performing a war-dance 
. and flinging himself about in mad contortions for our 
benefit. These vagrants are said to live well upon 
charity; they bless, curse and transact little affairs 
for the superstitious up and down the valleys. 

Soon after eight Bill and Peter Lloyd start off for 
l'angu with a few Sherpas and enough provisions for 
a day or two. This time the departure is on foot with 
ice-axes and snow-goggles; we stand and watch them 
out of sight as the path rounds the side of the moun¬ 
tain. 

We breakfast after their departure and open a tin 
of golden syrup and some Marmite, which we shall 
use for our picnic lunch. The long marches up the 
valley and the air on this hillside combine to give us 
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ill good appetites, and up till now there has been a 
certain amount of economy about opening the stores. 
Most of the party feel in need of more sweetstuffs, 
especially Peter Oliver, who doesn’t smoke. Fortu¬ 
nately, we have brought along some peppermints, 
the hard, dry variety, and they are welcomed by 
both Sherpas and sahibs. 

A ramble up the Zemu Chu is our programme for 
to-day; we start off about ten. Nailed boots and ice- 
axes are the order. My sheepskin boots, which are 
comfortable and warm for riding, would hardly be 
strong enough for the rough going that we expect, so 
Charles Warren kindly lends me his “high-altitude” 
boots. These must amuse the Lopas we pass on the 
road, as they are enormous, and several pairs of socks 
are necessary to enable me to keep them on. The rest 
of our garments we arrange with a certain amount 
of care, so that we can take off or put on warm things 
as we go. When the noon-day sun is out, it can be 
very hot in the valleys, but some of the crests that 
are exposed to the wind can be what I should describe 
as Arctic in temperature. 

We bring one of the Sherpas with us to carry the 
lunch and, like an umpire, he soon becomes hung 
about with discarded apparel. 

The sun is shining, and at this altitude even a slight 
incline makes me feel quite breathless. I feel I should 
be displaying a large red letter “L” on my back. We 
go on the mule-track north from Lachen as it turns 
and twists, following the steep banks above the 
river far below us. Here and there the sides of the 
path are mauve with primulas, while pine trees stand 
like sentinels on the spurs we traverse. The northern 
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pes are still deep in snow and the ground rough 
and rocky where it is exposed. Beneath one dip, 
where a waterfall crosses the path, a dead mule is 
lying on the bank; it must have stumbled on the 
slippery rocks. Kites are circling over the carcass, 
which Christopher says his pony was reluctant to pass 
yesterday. 

After about two and a half miles, we cross the 
wooden bridge that spans the Zemu. This stream 
brings the madly rushing waters down to join the 
Lachen from Kanchenjunga and the Zemu Glacier 
(the largest glacier of this mountain group). The 
terrific volume of water that must descend after the 
rains, has widened the river bed to such an extent that 
the present stream flows swiftly down the centre of a 
rough and stony course, strewn with many stupen¬ 
dous boulders deposited there by glaciers that once 
reached down as far as this into the hills. 

A few yards further on, on the north side of the 
bridge, we leave the track that continues on to 
Tangu, and we follow the Zemu Valley upstream by 
way of a coolie path that leads to Yaktang. Here and 
there the track is lost in swamps; landslips and up¬ 
rooted trees make hard going. Charles’ boots and 
sheepskin socks, although soft and comfortable, are 
a great weight to carry when wet. I find now that I 
have to pause for breath every 50 yards or so when 
we are going up quite a gradual incline. In some 
places where the sun has been cut off by the trees the 
snow is still lying in deep, slushy patches. On the 
south bank of the Zemu the Lamgebo toweis above 
us. We seem to be right underneath the mountain 
as we crane our necks up to look at the hanging 
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as they shimmer and flash in the brilliant 
sunshine. 

All too soon, as we are leaning on ice-axes and 
speculating on the time it would take to reach the 
summit (not that we have any intention of displaying 
such energy), clouds begin to blow over from the west 
and soon the snowy peaks are entirely hidden from 
us. 

In one place a great avalanche has fallen and made 
a complete bridge over the river, which forces its way 
through giant boulders beneath. How cold and green 
the water looks here as it comes flowing out from the 
cavern of ice! It resembles an underground river 
pouring out from the foot of the mountain, until we 
have climbed on a little further, where we can see the 
other side of the snow bridge. 

We scramble over tree trunks and boulders which 
have fallen from the heights of the southern slope of 
Yongga on our side of the stream. The valley here is 
steeply flanked between the peaks on either side of 
the river before it widens out again further up at 
Yaktang and becomes the Zemu Glacier. 

On through the undergrowth, until a sharp and 
rocky incline brings us suddenly upon a green glade 
where snow lies in patches beneath a group of beech 
and maple trees. 

We threw ourselves on the grass while Eric, with a 
handful of dry leaves and a twig or so, starts a fire. 
This takes no time to get going, as the Sherpa knows 
his job and quickly gathers enough wood to make the 
sort of beacon that must have been a common but 
disturbing sight in Elizabethan days. At this eleva¬ 
tion it takes some time to boil water, so we have 
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XQugtit a thermos with us (boiling-point at an alti¬ 
tude of about 12,000 ft. is about 191-3°). We munch 
ship’s biscuits with Marmite and chocolate; the treacle 
was a bit too messy to bring with us. There is 
enough tea to go round twice. Charles brings out 
his new camera and takes some pictures of us reclin¬ 
ing round the fire like a party of hikers in Epping 
Forest. Odell takes some photographs as well, and we 
are told that this reel of exposures is to be sent back 
to The Times. Let us hope they won't use these 
particular pictures. 1 

The clouds have now descended halfway down the 
flanks on either side cf us, and it seems that an 
attempt to find a view of the snows from Yaktang 
would be useless; there would certainly be nothing 
visible by the time we should arrive, and for my part 
I am not so certain of arriving. I can get along fast 
enough on a down gradient, but any uphill work 
starts me puffing and blowing at once. What an 
extraordinary thing that one’s lungs should be 
affected in this manner when the rest of the body 
functions along its usual course. 

We stamp out the fire. Peter Oliver and Odell take 
the remains of the meal and depart up the valley to 
see if a certain bridge is still in existence which 
Odell in 1924 had used during the exploration of this 
valley. 

Eric, Christopher, Charles and I clamber down the 
banks to the river bed with the help of our ice-axes. 
Ht T e a head-strong torrent, turgid with the earthy 


1 They did ; with the caption, ‘'Members of the Everest Expedition on 
their way to the Base Camp/' and various remarks were made, including, 
"Whatever i- Bill doing with a woman up there?" (Bill is the nearest 
approach to a misogynist that I have encountered.) 
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er it has torn from its banks, hurls itself with ever- 
increasing force at the boulders and rocks strewn in 
its way. Astride a tree trunk that almost forms a 
bridge over the stream, I try to convey to paper the 
impetuosity of the water falling in sharp steps and 
throwing silvery cascades of foam over the rocky 
promontories which flank the gully, while my ears 
are deafened by the roar it produces. 



Eric and Christopher spend the afternoon hurling 
into the rushing waters tree trunks and logs that 
have become entangled in the banks, while the 
faithful Sherpa busies himself by collecting ammuni¬ 
tion for the sahibs. 

Further down the stream, we again descend to the 
river level, and this time we find three fine trunks of 
about a couple of yards’ girth forming a natural 
bridge. 

“Wide enough to drive an Austin Seven over,” 
remarks Eric. 


Kh 
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He and Christopher spend a few moments wrestling 
and throwing earth at each other from the opposite 
banks to prevent each other from crossing. The 
Sherpa is not quite sure what line to take here and 
whether he should join in the tussle, but soon he is 
overcome with merriment and laughter and subsides 
eventually on the bank. 

As we resume our return scramble through the 
undergrowth we pass a little log hut, empty now, but 
probably the summer quarters of a Lopa family. 
Wood is piled high outside and there are a few 
roughly made cups from the knots of maple trees 
intended to serve as bowls for their meals. No 
pack-mules can venture this way, so the inhabitants 
would have to bring all the family belongings on 
their backs, including the children, who might be 
too small to stumble through the thicket and 
over the rocks abounding in this dell beneath the 
mountains. 

Eric has an efficient method for procuring cooling 
drinks from the embryo rivulets that trickle down 
the hill: by means of a long leaf, he directs the water 
into my hands, which are clasped to form a cup. 
There is no habitation above us on the slopes of the 
Yongga, so I can be certain of running no risks of 
infection from dirty huts. 

Half a mile before the bridge we again clamber 
down the bank, this time to walk along the stony 
bed of the river where it has widened out and down 
the centre of which he mam stream flows swiftly. 
Beyond the bridge, when we have regained the track, 
we pause and make another fire, for no other reason 
than that we succumb to the temptation when there 
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is at hand all the fuel required for a really good blaze, 
breezes to fan the flames and no one to say us nay. 
When the furnace is beginning to die down and we 
have amused ourselves sufficiently with this pastime, 
we amble back to the bungalow high above the banks 
of the Tista. Going downhill requires little or no 
effort compared with going up. 

Angtharkay has spread himself for our meal: he 
brings in a large dish of mutton chops, fried potatoes 
and a brew of tea which, as always after any sort of 
expedition, is welcome and refreshing (if not grateful 
and comforting). 

We spend the rest of the evening writing letters 
and playing golf-dice round the log fire, while our 
boots and socks are suspended to dry from hooks 
above the chimney supplied for that purpose. Stewed 
sheep and some root vegetables form our supper, for 
which meal Odell and Oliver return in time. 

Amongst the flotsam and jetsam of books on the 
shelf by the hearth, Christopher has found a paper¬ 
back of 1900 vintage. He gives me the following 
extract: 

(Ending to a chapter) “ ‘. . . You are not the 
woman I imagined you to be. Do you love your 
husband?’ 

“ ‘No.’ 

“ ‘Then you are a harlot,’ he said deliberately, 
‘It only needed that.’ 

“He rose to his feet and looked contemptuously at 
her scarlet face. 

“ ‘At all events it was an amusing episode. Good 
night.’ ” 
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was the man who, a few sentences before, had 
regarded her "with narrowed eyes and twitching 
nostrils.” One of the illustrations depicts a lady with 
an hour-glass figure pointing disgustedly at a corpu¬ 
lent seated clergyman and saying, "You murdered 
my son.” 

The rest of the books include old copies of the 
Geographical Journal, the Bystander, Blackwood’s 
and a thriller or two. All are well-thumbed, and 
pages have been torn from many of them. Except 
for the Geographical, all these seem incredibly stupid 
at the moment, perhaps because we have focused 
our interests on things which are so much more 
absorbing than these relics; although I can imagine 
that a lonely traveller returning from many months 
in the wilds could become enthralled in the tale of 
Lady Angela’s infatuation for the groom, of how 
Jeeves laid out his young master’s sporting clothes 
or the question whether the Pinkertons ever captured 
the Great Green Horror; and the lack of the last few 
pages might completely rum a pleasant evening. 

We only brought with us Shakespeare’s tragedies, 
Donne’s poems, Mrs. Townend’s book on Sikkim and 
Christopher’s short-cuts to Hindustani. I cannot for 
the life of me decide what book I would choose to 
read if I were allowed to have a single volume of 
anything that has ever been written. Peter Lloyd is 
taking Shakespeare’s sonnets on the Expedition, 
someone else—Eric I think—has Gone With the Wind. 
Charles h is an enormous tome on medicine about 
which he is much ragged, but he says that in these 
next four months he hopes to learn something about 
doctoring. 
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Eric lends me a curious suit, comprising a pair of 
quilted shorts and jacket that are made for sleeping 
and living in up in, the higher altitudes; they are 
reminiscent of a Jacobean sailor’s costume, as they 
bulge from the waist and tie below the knee. Any¬ 
way, I am more than grateful, as they help consider¬ 
ably in keeping out this infernal cold. 

As Bill has gone and his bed is vacant, Christopher 
uses that and I have the sound “Sport-a-bed” which 
will save him the horrible task of getting up at 
intervals during the night to pump up the punctured 
one. As I lie rolled up in an eiderdown suit inside a 
sleeping-bag with a hot-water bottle filled by Aku, 
it is not long before the question of my literary selec¬ 
tions, the sights of the hanging glaciers, snow bridge, 
roaring waters and blazing furnace begin to turn 
themselves round so fast in my head that they form 
a pattern whose sequence is so continually rotating 
that I am fast asleep before I have even begun to 
sort them out. I had wanted to dwell on the glacier 
for a bit, but I always seem to find it is the things 
I do not want to think about which come to the 
surface of my mind directly I occupy a prone posi¬ 
tion, as if, by lying down, I change the position of 
the lake which is my mind and the unpleasant things 
I had hurled down to the depths come riding up to 
the top again. Slowly the unwanted thoughts are 
becoming washed away or embedded beneath the 
amount of mafter which I am constantly pouring 
into the vast receptacle of my memory. Before 
very long I am hoping that they will have no 
opportunity of shifting their rock-bottom position 
at all. 
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All this is not mountain sickness, but an attempt 
to convey that I find it very much easier to get to 
sleep up here than I did on the ship or in other parts 
of India, despite the fact that I have been told it is 
much harder to sleep in a rarefied atmosphere. 
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CRAZY CRICKET 
March loth. Lachen 

I T has been raining all night and bad weather 
seems to have set in. A message from Bill that 
came last night tells of more snow up the valley, 
and he wants the party to proceed to Tangu on the 
twelfth, with a possible departure from there on the 
fifteenth. He asks for more stores and says that 
bharal 1 can be seen about five miles up. 

The road to Tangu is now open, but the road on 
from there to Gyogong is still deep in snow, and 
workers from Lachen are still hard at it. Bill com¬ 
plains that he and Peter Lloyd are both suffering 
from “alt” (mountain sickness), and felt worse when 
going on towards Gyogong to see how the track w r as 
progressing. Mountain sickness is an unpleasant 
complaint, though not usually a serious one. Twelve 
thousand feet is the altitude at which it is generally 
felt most, and there is no remedy beyond aspirins 
and tea for getting rid of the headache and nausea. 

It is rather an indeterminate kind of day, the kind 
that Eric says expeditions have to get used to. 


1 Wild mountain sheep; g lerally larger and toughei f ban ordinary sheep. 
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“There is so much waiting about on Everest,” he 
says despondently. The Sherpas hang about outside 
the bungalow and in the chowkidar’s go-down, some 
of the party have an inspection of the oxygen gas¬ 
masks, which seem to us enormous and most com¬ 
plicated contraptions. If the weather clears a bit they 
think of trying them out on the slopes of the Lama 
Anden above Lachen, but the skies are still forbid¬ 
ding and low clouds surround us. 

Porridge and eggs for breakfast, tea and cake at 
eleven. I make a sketch of Charles Warren while 
Christopher goes for a stroll before lunch; on his 
return, he reports that a chill wind is blowing up 
from the valley. My model tells of previous expedi¬ 
tions and puffs away at an oversize pipe with a lid 
on it. Charles has not the appearance which one 
would associate with an Everest climber, but the 
severe buffetings that he has had on that mountain 
and on other expeditions prove the sort of stuff of 
which he is made; besides, he is extremely popular 
with all the other members of the party. 

After one of Angtharkay’s excellent curries, I make 
a drawing of Odell, who was on the Everest Expedi¬ 
tion the year that Irving and Mallory lost their lives; 
he it was who went out to search for them when the 
time for their return had come and gone. It is a story 
of heroic failure, and as I sit and draw his stern 
though kindly face, I remember the things I have 
been told of him on the 1924 Expedition, when he 
ascended twice in four days alone to the height of 
27,000 ft., to search for those two lost companions. 

I feel rather g <ilty at asking him to sit, and that I 
am wasting his time, but he is very nice about it, and, 
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next to the Sherpas, is my best model. I do not feel 
I have done him justice in my sketch, and wish I had 
tried a three-quarter or full face instead of a profile. 
Odell reached the summit of Nanda Devi with Bill 
Tilman two years ago; a fine feat of endurance for a 
man who was ten years older than any of the rest of 
the party. He has a steely look about him which 
indicates how Spartan he is with himself; a hardness 
which is nowhere apparent in his dealings with 
others. 

I stroll up to the Finnish Mission with Christopher 
and there Miss Kronquist’s caretaker gives us each a 
rosy red apple grown in the orchard at the end of the 
garden. They are the first apples I have seen in 
Sikkim. We are told that Miss Kronquist has gone up 
the valley to Lachung, but is expected back to-night 
or to-morrow evening. 

The Lepcha woman can speak only a few faltering 
words of Hindustani and she roars with uncontroll¬ 
able laughter at our attempts to understand each 
other. After seeing Miss Kronquist’s very attractive 
little abode, we are taken by our escort to see her 
own quarters. A wooden house is built on struts, also 
of wood, and we mount a very rickety ladder to a 
small room hung about with skins and striped rugs. 
All very neat and clean. There are several children 
who cling to the woman’s skirts while we try to make 
her understand that we should like to see some of the 
garments woven by the Mission. All she can do is to 
produce two very -fine Tibetan coats of her own 
which she offers us—at a price. (We later ask Ang- 
tharkay to make a bid for them, but he is unsuccess¬ 
ful.) 
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_children, who we now understand arc orphans 

being brought up as Christians by the Mission, follow 
us down to the gate and some of the way home. 
Among them were the little boys who ran round me 
and played while I sketched the other day. 

After tea I have Lobsang, one of the Everest 


“Tigers.” as a model. He is the best sitter I have had, 
and the drawing, although done by lamplight, is 
acclaimed by the other porters to be "more like 
Lobsang than Lobsang.” After some scuffling about 
outside, they enter the lighted room bashfully to 
examine it, their curiosity triumphant. Angtharkay 
bursts out laughing, which I take as a compliment 
to the likeness. 

Eric has a treat for us this evening: about cocktail 


time six large pots of murwa are brought in by Aku 
and Angtharkay. We stand round the table sucking 
at our bamboos while Karma Paul, the Headman 
and the fellow who brewed the stuff wander in and 
out expectantly. Do they think it will go to our crafty 


old heads? 

After dining off spaghetti, a queer dish to import 
to the Himalaya, but, nevertheless, an excellent one 
(thopa, a very similar dish, is one of the main meals 
of the Himalaya), I have another shot at drawing 
Eric, but fail again. I can’t think why it is. When I 
am not drawing him, but measuiing up his head with 
a view to drawing him, I can follow each line and 
think how easy it will be. The lines of his face are so 
firm and so impressive, each feature is so distinct and 
so well proportioned, each feature is Eric and no one 
else. And then directly I start drawing him someone 
else appears on the paper. The most satisfactory one 
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lave done so far was a scribble I did by a very bad 
light when, arrayed in a most ludicrous combination 
of garments, he was sitting on the back of a chan- 
arguing with Christopher. 

Incidentally, we have our daily ration of argu¬ 
ments, and they are varied and amusing. The main 
one which keeps cropping up is a sort of debate on 
“ Should the Himalaya be opened up to 
Tourist Traffic?” 

By tourist traffic we don't mean Pink Line buses 
exactly, but some see no reason why these places 
should be barred to non-explorers. One side wishes 
to keep places and countries and races confined only 
to themselves (the explorers), and to make it even 
more difficult than it is to obtain passes or permis¬ 
sion to penetrate strange lands. Tibet, in particular, 
is discussed: the question of how long Tibet can re¬ 
main aloof from the rest of the world, uninfluenced 
by it. The recent death of the Dalai Lama makes 
difficulties previously foreseen, but none the less 
hard for his followers. Then there is the race between 
Japan and the European Powers for influence in 
Tibet (Lhasa). Sikkim, too, is discussed and what it 
would become under, say, German influence— 
swastikas everywhere, of course, little signposts up 
the mountains with the time allotted for climbing 
each stretch, rundfahrts down the valleys, a Kan- 
chenjunga sausage. Beer-gardens from which a good 
view of the snows can be obtained. Advertisements 
for Piisener on the bamboo bridges. (This makes us 
feel quite thirsty, and we have a pull at our respective 
straws.) 

We discuss Sikkim’s commercial prospects, which 
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few. The great bar is transport, though there is, 
possibly, gold in the old copper-mines. The popula¬ 
tion is 60,000, of which only 8,000 are Lepcha, the 
rest being Nepali, Bhutanese, Tibetan and others 
from across the borders. We consider the possibility 
of making paper from bamboo on a large scale, water¬ 
power and the ease with which it could be harnessed 
to mining or factory were there money enough to set 
up the plant. 

Another favourite discussion is very naturally on 
expeditions and the folly of making them resemble a 
schoolboys’ outing with a teacher in charge. Eric has 
an idea that one might get all the members of an 
expedition t. turn up at the Base Camp under their 
own steam at a given date, the equipment to be 
taken there by the leader. There seems quite a lot to 
be said for this proposal: individual members would 
arrive fresh and with only themselves to blame for 
inadequate supplies or uncomfortable camping. In 
general practice, it would only work with experienced 
explorers, such as this particular party, though it 
might be difficult for those unable to pay their way 
unless there was an option on going with the trans¬ 
portation of stores at a fixed rate. 

Eric is broad in his outlook, and for a man who 
has so completely made his own life for himself he 
is extremely generous in sharing it and the value 
of his experiences with others. Not that he would 
ever put it like that. He says: 

“Why, it’s easy. You can do it on so much. I can 
fix you up.’’ 

Most men who have done the things he has done 
wish to keep them as perquisites for themselves; 
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'experiences to be gloated over, feats to be admired. 
He is ready to share it all, even liis friends, and even 
with a stray woman who might, like myself, happen 
along too. His view that women in expeditions, pro¬ 
vided there are enough, are a benefit and not a 
hindrance meets with quite heated argument. One 
Arctic expedition which was accompanied by one or 
two wives is discussed. The general opinion is that if 
everyone brought a wife it would be a good thing; 
but that it is not so good to have a mixed bag of mar¬ 
ried couples and bachelors, while, of course, betrotheds 
or mere vivandieres would be completely out of the 
picture. Personally, I have always rather fancied 
myself as a vivandiere in a scarlet cloak on a grey 
horse, following a small army of men and making an 
interesting and lucrative livelihood by dispensing 
liquor and choice provisions. It is not a little damping 
to hear that these nice people consider such a charac¬ 
ter quite beyond the pale, and Christopher kindly 
says it would be putting the cart before the horse. 


March nth. Lachen 

It has now been decided that the Expedition will 
definitely leave here to-morrow morning, so the 
Pares-Bradby Expedition arranges to wait on till 
then and go down the valley when the others 
go up. 

After a hearty breakfast, we think some form of 
exercise is needed for shaking up the li ers after our 
quiet day yesterday. The Sherpas arc standing about 
outside the bungalow and amusing themselves by 
throwing stones at birds in some of the trees by the 
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: ,-Ttown — a particularly un-English sort of pastime 
and not one to be encouraged by the sahibs. 

A game of stump cricket is the obvious Anglo- 
Saxon alternative, so we all troop out on to the 
swampy patch between the door of the bungalow 
and the garden gate which measures roughly 20 by 
15 ft. This plot is selected for the pitch and a pair' 
of Christopher’s thickest socks are rolled up into 
a ball and bound tightly round and round with 
string. 

This being the only flat and uncultivated piece of 
ground in the village, we are soon surrounded by the 
locals who have been spared the task of clearing the 
snow away up the valley. Old men, women and 
children stare at our antics over the fence. Karma 
Paul, who once went down to Calcutta specially to 
see the M.C.C., may fancy himself as a cricketer, 
but the ground is too slippery for anyone to main¬ 
tain an upright position for very long. Soon we are 
all sprawling about in the rnud after the ball and 
K. P. learns the literal interpretation of “a sock in the 
eye.” We start with one bat, which is really Chris¬ 
topher’s umbrella, the one that has chaperoned us 
so many times in London. Our little syce has seen 
a game of cricket once before, too, when he was in 
Darjeeling, and with his great kukri he hacks out 
a bat from part of a discarded packing-case, so the 
umbrella, propped against a mound of Everest stores, 
becomes the wicket. 

Angtharkay is put in to bat with much enthusiasm 
by the other porters, for their notion of bowling is 
to hurl the ball at the batsman’s head: several bull’s- 
eyes are registered. Angtharkay’s pigtail and turban 
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ome unwound to add to the general confusion. 
This is the real body-line stuff that used to fill the 
headlines: we expect to see the batsman retaliate by 
hurling his bat at the bowler, but a soaring boundary 
restores his temper. 

Not one of the Sherpas can catch, and we rock 
with laughter at their vain endeavours. They rush 
after the ball with outstretched arms, but never, 
never do they catch it, however gently it is thrown. 
Cricket, as played at Lachen, is a mixture of base¬ 
ball and Aunt Sally; as there is no room on the 
pitch for running, runs can only be scored by hitting 
boundaries, i.e. 


Over the house, 4. 

Through the french windows into the sitting- 

room, 3. 

Over the gate into the village, 2. 

The first window behind the bat counts as a catch, 
and one of the fielders takes up his stand inside. 
Another catch is off the roof, and this is the end to 
most of our innings. 

Peter Oliver is a hard hitter, and before long we 
have to remake the ball, this time stuffing the toe of 
the inner sock with stone and straw till it is quite 
hard, and then binding it up again wrapped in the 
second sock. Socks, as such, are hardly recognis¬ 
able from the amount of mud and filth they have 
accumulated. 

The syce, in his enthusiasm, having at last found 
something to do which earns him respect from 
the sahibs (he is a stupid little fellow), feverishly 
manufactures countless bats; but they grow more 
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and" more impossible in shape, a cross between 
a tennis racket and a claret bottle is his last 
effort, which Eric cracks in half with a hard hit to 
mid-on. 

Rain ends play and we gather indoors again for 
lunch, leaving the Lopa family, the very old man 
with long hair (we had given him an innings), and 
the lama who had tried to bowl, still gaping at 
us from the gate and wondering what it was all 
about. 

Lunch of hot (tinned) sheep’s tongue, mashed 
potatoes, cheese and the usual brew of tea is followed 
by sketching Angtharkay, who later disappears to 
make a batch of excellent pancakes for our next 
meal. His culinary tuition in the Odling kitchen is 
proving itself an asset. Previous expeditions have 
taken large supplies of tinned and preserved foods, 
even things in aspic, which at various times were 
entirely unappreciated. To have a man who knows 
something about (b art of cooking was Bunty’s 
idea, and it will b£ justified long before their return 
if only Angtharkay is able to get the necessary 
ingredients. The excellent cake he made that Bunty 
gave us as a parting present we shall produce to¬ 
night for our f arardl! supper. 

The lamp is lit at six o’clock and burns fitfully, so 
candles have to be found* and by this light I have 
a second game of chess with Peter Oliver. I look like 
winning, until a false move with my queen, retreat 
instead of an exchange, alters the shape of the game, 
and he takes no time in mopping up my pieces and 
ending with a stale-mate. 

A message has come by runner from the head clerk 
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atGangtok. It is sealed with four mighty blobs of 
sealing wax and inscribed: 

ON HIS MAJESTY’S SERVICE 
Immediate 

To be carried by special messenger, running day 

and night, and delivered to the addressee. 

To Mr. Tilman. 

Mount Everest Party. 

Below is the clerk’s signature and the date. 

After a short confabulation, they decide to open 
the packet and see what urgent news it conveys. 
The contents are of more interest to Charles than to 
anyone else, as it brings the information that a lady 
who was dining with them in Gangtok the night 
before their departure has since developed chicken- 
pox, and the whole party is therefore in quarantine. 

This is rather a blow. Charles had brought with 
him most vaccines necessary for combating pesti¬ 
lences familiar in these parts and among the porters; 
but he has no serum for inoculating against such a 
homely disease as chicken-pox . fid there is hardly 
time to obtain it before the danger period is over. 
He sends for some of the Sherpas and searches their 
brown bodies for likely spots, but fortunately there 
is nothing that looks like a chicken-pox rash; most 
of the others who are with us have had it. 

For our last feast together, we have a really 
luscious meal of roast fowl and vegetables which we 
had brought from Kalimpong, and then recline round 
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the fire scribbling and chatting while Christopher 
plays chess with Peter Oliver. 

Bed about ten; it is a cold night, so I am glad of 
the comforting hot-water bottle for which I have to 
suffer so much teasing. 
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THE DOWNWARD PATH 


March 12th. Lachen back to Tsungtang 

' dawn there is such a commotion seething 



JT\. outside that, in my drowsy state, I feel it has 
been going on all night. I crawl out of my sleeping- 
bag to peep between the shutters, and see that a 
crowd of Sherpas, porters and mules are collected 
on our cricket pitch. There are a number of men 
wearing long Tibetan coats and pigtails who will go 
up as far as Kampa Dzong to bring the mules back 
when the Expedition transport is changed to yaks. 

A great mound of packing-cases and other equip¬ 
ment is being sorted out and some of the animals 
are already laden with the loads they have to convey 
to Tangu. The owners have been fetching the pack- 
mules up from their pastures since live o’clock. 
Villagers who are not going with them stand about 
in little groups talking and watching; some of them 
spin wool as they chat, and barefoot children run in 
and out of the cases and canvas rolls of luggage 
until they are chased off by K. P. The hubbub is 
continuous. 

While we are having breakfast about 8.30, the 
last of the caravan are on their way, to be followed 
later by members of the Expedition. 
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meal is quite hilarious, though we are all of 
us sorry to part. We divide up our peppermints, and 
Eric presents me with some surplus blotting paper 
left behind by Peter Lloyd, who is using some of it 
for making a small collection of the rarer flowers on 
this year’s trek. He has also been supplied with some 
tiny envelopes on which is printed 


FROM THE ROYAL BOTANIC GARDENS KEW 

As we have no cards with us, Eric has written on 
one of these envelopes 

Five pansies and one rose 

He intends to leave it on Miss Kronquist as a sort of 
visiting card for the six of us when we go up to the 
Mission to pay our respects. 

The weather is still very bad, so we have decided 
to return to Gangtok the way we came, and then to 
cut across country west to the Singalila Ridge and 
have a look at the snows from there, instead of going 
up to the Natu La on the eastern boundary. The 
weather is uncertain in the north until much later 
on, and we are advised that as Tangu would be no 
pleasure in blizzards and snow-drifts, particularly 
vithout the sun, a journey there would be waste of 
time if we want to get out to the western boundary 
before we have to return. In any case, nothing can 
be seen from Tangu itself; you have to climb 1,000 ft. 
or so behind the bungalow towards the Zebu La to 
get a view of the snows, which, according to Bill’s 
messages, have not been visible since he went on 
there. As the road itself is still deep in snow, it 
wouldn’t be too good off the beaten track. 
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The rain continues to teem down, so, after we have 
changed hats with each other several times in an 
attempt to look tidier, Eric appears in a curious suit 
of windproofs tied with pyjama strings which covers 
the rest of his garb, and we all set out for the Mission. 

Here we are given a most kindly welcome; a huge 
log fire burns in the stone hearth, tables are decorated 
with lace cloths and vases of flowers, a large bowl of 
apples is handed round. 

Talking rapidly but rather incoherently, our 
hostess tells us of her work here, her recent doings, 
the weather and bad storms in the past, some of the 
local superstitions and of her visit home to Finland 
last year. She has with her two girls of about twenty 
(one of them is too shy to appear), who are learning 
the language, and one of whom she hopes will carry 
on the work that she has been doing for the past 
twenty years in this and the Lachung Valley. The 
Mission cannot convert, but it can do good, and of 
this there is no doubt, for the whole community of 
Lachen certainly look upon Miss Kronquist as their 
guide, philosopher and friend. 

But though she may not impart the wisdom of her 
belief to them, she f tnds many who need her help if not 
her faith. We are told that in Lachen Miss Kronquist’s 
advice is. sought in any adversity or distress; when the 
firmaments descend upon the mountains or the 
mountains slip down into the river, when the road 
gives way or the crops fail, the villagers visit the 
little Finnish missionary to ask her what they should 
do. And she has a remedy for almost everything; she 
has found a corner of this world where she is indis¬ 
pensable. But she has lived the greater portion of her 
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5he must find someone else to carry on. Did she 
first come out to this strange and lonely mountain 
village as a young girl with shining hair and deep 
blue eyes like the one sitting beside her? 

And does it seem a bleak and thankless task to this 
fair-headed one who must spend six years in this 
desolate valley before she may see her home and the 
friendly smiling faces of her family again? Or has she 
found here some need that can hold her more firmly 
than the life she has left? 

I picture her going one evening at home to a lecture 
on Sikkim and the destitution of the Lepchas, when 
Miss Kronquist was back in Finland. A wild urge, 
prompted by an end-of-lecture appeal for money and 
supporters—and here she is, 6,000 miles from home. 
Or perhaps I am quite wrong, and this is the realisa¬ 
tion of a childhood dream. 

Miss Kronquist is rather deaf, which makes conver¬ 
sation difficult, and her young companion can only 
speak Finnish. After an exchange of civilities and 
kind offers from our hostess should her assistance be 
required by the Everesters on their homeward 
journey, we all sign her visitors’ book, in which are 
the names of so many men who went on up to the 
mountains, some never to return. 

Intermittent rain has not damped our spirits, and 
several crazy photographs are taken at the bungalow 
before we finally part company. Eric, holding the 
wicker gladstone that contains our Sunday lunches, 
is teasing Aku by pretending that he is taking it with 
him to Everest. Aku, loyal and faithful, looks not a 
little dismayed. Does he work out the menus several 
days in advance? At last he regains it and ties it on 
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e top of a mule’s two loads, and our party start 
on their way. The sweeper trudges last, swinging the 
lamps, the only things he is allowed to touch. 

Final good-byes now. They take the high road and 
we take the low; they follow their mule-train to 
Tangu and the snows, and we follow ours to sheltered 
valleys and hoped-for sunshine. The outlook confirms 
this; northwards gaunt mountain tops are screened 
by snow-clouds still blowing up the valley; about us 
the mists are still clinging to the cliff-sides (the tem¬ 
perature is 49 0 ); we look down to the valley of the 
Lachen as it winds away to the south and see that the 
sun is shining behind the clouds that hang over the 
Black Mountains. Patches of blue sky promise better 
weather for us later on the route we have chosen. 

A call from behind us: 

“Hi!” 


"Hullo?” from us, thinking we have forgotten 
something. 

“Why don’t you come up as far as the Base Camp 
with us?” 

“We can’t, Eric. We haven’t got passes into Tibet.” 

“We’ll pass you off as Sherpas if you’ll each carry 
a load.” 

Tarmie is pawing the mud. We wish we were in a 
position to take Eric at his word, and curse inwardly 
at the many ties to the Western world that separate 
our lives from theirs. 

“All right, shirkers. See you in July.” 

“Bring your beards back with you.” 

The rain is running down my face like the tears I 
feel inclined to shed. . . . We give the ponies a flick 
and start off again. 
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the corner and beyond Lachen, we pause. There they 
go, waving their ice-axes, on and up into the vast 
silences of the snows. 

Going down is quicker than going up, and soon 
after we have left the last field of primulas and the 
last patches of snow in the brown grass we see the 
first red and white tree rhododendrons in the valley 
below. Here and there the sun breaks through the 
clouds and we are able to see the white peaks on either 
side of us that were hidden from view by the thick 
haze of cloud the day we came up to Lachen. 

There are some yaks on the path that drops down 
towards the river, and I leap off Tarmie to lead him 
by. It proves quite unnecessary, for the yaks are more 
surprised at my strange appearance than I expected, 
and one climbs the bank above the path in order to 
make a hurried exit or get a better view. We find some 
more of these strange beasts grazing in a field on the 
east bank of the river. I follow them about with a 
camera, and as it is raining hard Aku follows me 
about with the umbrella. Yaks are the most extra¬ 
ordinary beasts to Western eyes, rather like animated 
hearth-rugs. It must be decidedly uncomfortable to 
ride one, though I heard of a party going over the 
Donkia La without ponies, when one member who 
was smitten with "alt” had to be roped to a yak and 
carried over the pass. 

In Tibet these animals have many uses besides 
being beasts of burden. Their coarse coats are woven 
into thick black cloth that provides garments, bed¬ 
ding and often tents. Their milk is used for Tibetan 
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butter and cheese, dung, when dried, is used for fuel 
—the only fuel available—skins are used for leather 
and the flesh can be eaten. 


We stop for our midday meal on a spur from which 
we can look both north and south, and I start to make 
a sketch; rain shortens this pastime, so we stamp out 
the fire we have made and mount the ponies again. 
During the afternoon a storm breaks over our heads, 



the rain descending hard and fast. I am glad of my 
weatherproof suit, which keeps out the wet, and the 
seal-skin helmet, which ties under my chin; Bunty’s 
cape contrives to keep me and Tarmie comparatively 
dry, but rain is dripping from us all the time. Christo¬ 
pher, who is wearing a pukka Everest windproof, has 
now an opportunity of proving the use of an umbrella 
in the Himalaya, and I feel that Aku, who generally 
uses the old thing for pointing out the route and never 
lets it out of his sight, must be temporarily handi¬ 
capped. 

Lepcha families are gathered in a small clearing, 
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j have put up tents; they sit huddled to¬ 
gether in the wet, smiling at us as we pass. Some of the 
women have tied large leaves on their heads with 
strings of bamboo, instead of putting on a shawl 
or a hat. They look like one of Beatrix Potter’s 
characters (I can’t remember which one). 

We pass the place where the Everest mule went 
over the cliff: Aku and + he syce, who had been most 
upset at hearing the account of the accident, wait for 
us where the overhanging path begins and ask us to 
dismount, o that they may lead the ponies along the 
narrow track. It is just as well to stretch one’s legs 
now and again, as trotting is impossible on these 
paths and sitting on a saddle all day in the wet is 
inclined to make one stiff. 

As we near Tsungtang, we see the bright pink 
almond or peach blossom in the meadows that slope 
down to the river; everything seems much more 
forward than it was when we passed this way before. 

We enter the village at a trot, and up the garden 
path to the bungalow. Smoke is issuing from the roof 
which tells us that there is a fire by which we shall be 
able to dry these wet and clinging garments. The 
syce has a brew waiting. How welcome it is. 

After tea, while we stand on the veranda and look 
down the valley, we watch the silver light on Endong 
and the stormy sky above us until the light fades. It 
seems so much more than a week ago that we went up 
to Lachen and the snows. So much seems to have 
happened since then that I feel I have lived a lifetime 
up there. Great rugged ominous clouds are rushing up 
the valley—rain or, perhaps, snow, for it was cold all 
the way down the slippery rocks. 
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hile we pull at a communal mug of murwa and 
devour poached eggs and soup, the thunder rolls 
above us and the wind roars round the little house. It 
feels as if the whole range of mountains might descend 
upon us at any moment. Aku says that local opinion 
predicts another two or three days at least of this 
weather, and that means our friends at Tangu are 



having the sort of time we half expected, and which 
drove us south. There is nothing more tantalising than 
being confined within the four walls of a hut in the 
Himalaya when one’s time in the mountains is 
limited and conditions outside make expeditions 
totally impossible. We content ourselves with having 
made the wisest choice, though in sbme respects a 
disappointing one. 

Clothes steam from their hooks above the blazing 
fire. 

The murwa is finished. 

Nine o’clock. Let’s go to bed and trust the roof 
won’t be blown off in the night. 
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TISTA VALLEY 

March 13 th. Tsungtang to Singhik 

T HE storm having spent itself while we slept 
peacefully in our sleeping-bags, we are glad to 
find that the rain has stopped when Aku brings in 
the morning tea at six. 

The sky is clear and a fair day is promised. As the 
sun comes up, we watch from the veranda the 
changing light up the valleys, misty, tree-clad slopes 
with white peaks towering above them. To the north¬ 
east the snows look golden in the morning light. 
Down the Tista. Valley the sun is coming through 
clefts between the ridges, making one side of the river 
black and ominous and lighting up the tree tops of the 
other with a soft, honey-coloured glow. At the end of 
the /alley Endong rises from the dark hills above the 
river, a gleaming sparkling mass, as the snows on 
the summit melt in the morning sun. Endong is 
12,000 ft. or so—the same height as Tangu. It seems 
incredible to think that since we left the party yes¬ 
terday the/ have now ascended to that height. 

After a sketch or so, we start on our way, and pass 
the guard-house, which stands by the bridge at 
Tsungtang, about ten o’clock. The sun shines all the 
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„_(5fning as we follow the craggy path, passing here a 
lama and there a Lopa family. One woman, spinning 
as she goes, carries a sleeping child upon the top of 
her pack, a precarious position, but one to which 
children must become accustomed in places where 
their own small legs would be unable to carry 
them. 

We reach Tong about twelve, but pass it by this 
time, as do most travellers. There is not much in¬ 
centive to dally by the wayside unless there is a rift 
in the forest-clad ridges and one can see the snows 
beyond. We halt at Nanga for lunch and a sketch; 
there is a good view down the valley towards the 
Kanchenjunga heights. Small bright birds hop in and 
out among the flowering trees, and for a little while 
we watch them as they chase each other from 
rhododendron to magnolia or scarlet cotton tree 
and disappear into the thickets descending to the 


river. 

Large drops of rain fall on my sketch-book, and 
although Christopher holds the umbrella over me we 
are soon hastened on our way by the storm that is 
about to break. 

Aku and the syce had gone on to a busti for their 
meal—the same one, I think, where we passed our 
caravan going up the valley. It must be a sort of 
king-pin amongst pubs here, as few of the locals are 
able to pass it by. Our servants come hurrying out 
as we approach, and though their breath is heavy 
with the smell of alcohol they know better than to 
over indulge at this time of the day. 

There is more walking than riding on the downward 
route from Lachen towards Gangtok. Many of the 
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:y descents are too steep and treacherous, as they 



hang suspended above the river, to trust even such 
sure-footed animals as these not to slip; and, of 
course, there is no protection of any kind between 
the track and the boulders in the bed of the stream 
that lies hundreds of feet below us. Here and there 
the hillsides are heavy with the scent of flowers 
and warm, wet earth. Waterfalls cascading across 
our path are swollen by rain and the melting snows 
above 

“Tschew!” we say to the ponies, who continually 
pause for a drink, and the little syce runs up with a 
bamboo cane to urge them on. I prefer to have the 
whip hand than to be driven from behind; besides, 
I have no wish to see Tarmie vent his feelings by 
a kick of the heels and a sudden and undignified 
toss that might send me hurtling down to the 
river. 

Thunder is rolling round the hills and occasional 
rain-clouds burst above us. Our lunch to-day was 
meagre; the scones had too much baking-powder, 
which made them inedible and bitter; biscuits and 
chocolate had to staunch tw'o hungry travellers. Just 
one of those days when, although we have felt no 
actual urge for alcohol, the friendliness of a public- 
house would be very welcome. 

Our spirits seem to rise and fall as the hills and 
valleys round us; rain is depressing at any time, but 
to have low clouds continually shutting out what you 
know must be a glorious view is aggravating to the 
degree of turning sour the disposition of the most 
optimistic and kindly. Sunlight is essential wherever 
one may be; I thrive on it and become quite genial, in 
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parison with my wilting feelings in greyness and 
rain. I hear people in India say that they long for a 
London fog or a Scotch mist, that just one drab day 
would be welcome after the continual glare of the 
sun. I have had insufficient experience to judge what 
its effect would be on me over an extended period. 
I only know that now I am beginning to feel we are 
retreating instead of advancing. Each day is one 
nearer our return to civilisation; each day without 
the sun is a day lost. 

I feel most bitter about it, and my feelings must 
make me a poor companion to Christopher, who, 
with unswerving optimism, points out that to-morrow 
may bring constant sunlight and the best view of all. 

Wet and tired, we reach Singhik at about 4.30 
after fo rteen miles’ march; but though we gaze 
hopefully up the Talung Valley we see no mountains 
—only a thick wall of cloud beyond the nearest hills. 

A meal, a fire, dry clothes and a game of piquet. 

“Call us at six, Aku. We want to see the snows.” 


March 14 th. Singhik to Dikchu 

But before six Christopher wakes me and carries 
me, wrapped in blankets, out 011 to the veranda 
to see the rosy clouds at the end of the distant 
valley as they float gracefully above these folding hills. 

All at once, like a vision, the veil of mist disperses 
to disclose the heights of the Kanchenjunga range. 
The actual summit is still hidden, but the soft morn¬ 
ing sun strikes the peaks of Pandim and Kabru, 
casting blue shadows here and there beneath crags 
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snow-covered rock. To our right, the glistening 
peak of Simvu is now visible above trailing clouds. 
As we watch, the sun is rising, on its course picking 
out hills and valleys beneath us where the Talung 
winds down from icy glaciers that are hidden beyond 
distant hills. The golden sun turns white and cold 
against the blue of the sky, while the last clouds drift 
westwards, disclosing, as they part, twin peaks, the 
crown of the Kanchenjunga, War God of Sikkim. 
He stands there high and glimmering above us, king 
of all he surveys. 

It is with little wonder that we remember this 
mountain is holy to all those who live in the net¬ 
work of mountains and valleys that crouch at his 
feet. He casts a spell on his domain and under that 
spell we stand here, our hearts eternally grateful 
that we may live these moments in the slow breaking 
of dawn as he holds his court. 

Must all beauty fade as this fades? For no sooner 
have we gathered our cameras and sketching im¬ 
pedimenta for capturing the range before us than the 
clouds begin to close in again and the whole landscape 
is once more concealed from view. 

Was it a dream? Was there a mountain standing 
high above us, or was it all an illusion by which I 
only thought I saw the shimmer beneath the sum¬ 
mit, as the sun, caught up in hanging glaciers, sent 
out glancing points of light? 

The block before me has certainly a poor attempt 
upon its surface to convey the group of snows; but, 
then, I might have made that in my dream, an im¬ 
pression of what I thought I was seeing. No, there is 
only one way of obtaining proof, and that cannot be 
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e until we return to civilisation and have our 
spools developed. 

No wonder we are looked upon with such suspicion 
by these mountain people; they know the things we 
only think. To them no proof is required of the 
country in which they live and the splendours which 
hourly change like miracles in the heavens above 
them. They endow the heights with their gods— 
and leave it at that. We do not try to photograph 
St. Peter at the Gate. 


Soon after nine we are on our way towards Dikchu 
with the sun following us down the valley. There will 
be little or nothing to be seen of the snows from the 
depths of the country to which we are descending; 
we must find delight in the gaily coloured birds, 
black butterflies and the continual waterfalls in the 
banks on either hand. 

The village of Mangan is astir early, for to-day is a 
Hindu religious festival, and some of the villagers 
axe taking part in a combat that involves forming 
sides and rushing madly at each other, hinging 
bucketfuls of crimson and purple dye. Pools of this 
lie on the roadside and before the bamboo huts and 
shops. The older men and women stand at their door¬ 
ways shouting and laughing at the younger men, 
while one man promenades up and down beating a 
round skin drum that he holds on his shoulder. 
Children run in and out trying to snatch handfuls of 
ammunition from the combatants or from that scat¬ 
tered on the ground; the only person to take no part 
in the general confusion is the old tailor, who still 
sits on the floor of his shop with the broken-down 
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g machine before him, on which he appears to 
be making a supply of new shirts to take the place of 
those bespattered with dye. 

We pass caravans of mules coming from Gangtok 
on their way up to the higher valleys. Bells of different 
notes are suspended from their necks and these can 
be heard a-jingle along the mountain-side long before 
they come into view. The leading mule in each train 
carries a bunch of red yak’s wool, a tasselled end to 
the chain of small bells swinging beneath the bridle. 
Many of the mules wear a rudely made form of 
muzzle to prevent them from lingering to eat at the 
wayside. Now and again we pass a small clearing 
where a caravan has camped for the night; sometimes 
there are the remnants of a fire smouldering on built- 
up stones or the earth is broken up where mules have 


been tethered. 

Here the trees are more tropical in their foliage; at 
every turn the sheltered valley harbours fresh plants 
and birds. How short one’s memory is; T seem to have 
forgotten, even during the time I was up at Lachen, 
all the weird vegetation and climbing plants that 
combine to make the undergrowth in the depths that 
descend to the river. Mountains rise densely forest- 
clad many thousands of feet on either side of the 
stream flowing between them. 

We stop for our noon-day meal in a glade where 
the sunlight comes glinting through the trees, and 
discover a disaster that has befallen the rucksack; 
the cork has come out of the milk bottle and the con¬ 
tents have soaked everything else, including Christo¬ 
pher’s leather jerkin. He has been walking most of 
the way and Tomie carried the load. It must have 
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joltea loose in the saddle. Very annoying, but there 
is nothing to be done beyond eating sodden biscuits 
and drinking black tea while we dry the offending 
garment. 

Every day so far, we have quite unwittingly made 
a small quantity of butter in the milk bottle as it 
humps along on the pony. If only a small keg and 
sufficient milk were available, we could manufac¬ 
ture a day’s supply on each march and do away 
with this tinned stuff that tastes like carbolic lard. 
The milk is made from powder, much the easiest to 


carry. 

We cross the suspension bridge again and dip down 
almost to the river bed by overhanging cliffs. As we 
near Dikchu we can hear again the roar of water 
over the rocks—a constant accompaniment to all the 
other sounds of the valley, which, at a later part of 
the year, will be infested with all the worst pests in 
Sikkim. 

It is half-past two when we arrive at the bungalow, 
the earliest time we have finished a stage. After a 
refreshing cup of tea, this time with sugar and milk, 
we wander off to the village, which we had little 
opportunity of investigating on our way through 
last week. 

Crossing the wooden bridge that spans the Dikchu, 
we see that the stream is now swollen to twice its 
previous size by the heavy rain that has fallen since 
we were here. Little black pigs run squeaking into 
the bamboo houses where women are weaving on 
hand looms. One woman sits on the floor, her legs 
straight out in front of her, her feet pressing against 
the bottom bar of the loom while the leather strap 
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lamp hanging to one arm, but she soon changes its 
position and holds it with her teeth so that she can 
use both hands on the rails. As she reaches the 
far side, he starts off again bearing a basket and 
a roll of blanket on his back, and after a good 
deal of swinging and swaying they are both safely 
across. 

The bridge is made in a V shape, the apex being 
two or three stout bamboo poles bound together with 
bark; the tops of the V are the hand-rails, which are 
smaller bamboos, also laced together. The whole is 
threaded with bark like a rudely made basket and 
the hand-rails kept apart by poles that act as wedges. 
Not the safest method for traversing such a stream 
as the one that flows 50 feet below, though it is 
probably considered comparatively easy at this time 
of year. Later, after the rains, the river has become 
a wildly rushing torrent that often sweeps the bridge 
away with it. The only stone or wood bridges in 
Sikkim are those along the main route through the 
country, where pack-mules are continually travelling. 
When there is nothing but a coolie path on the 
opposite bank of the stream, the bridges are made of 
bamboo like this one and are only suitable for 
pedestrian, one-way traffic. Some of these are very 
much flimsier in structure, as those we saw beyond 
Tsungtang, and many of them have to be re-built 
throughout the year when gales or fallen boulders 
tear them down. 

It is interesting to see the number of uses to which 
bamboo can be put. The ingenuity of the people, 
coupled with an adjustable material, makes un¬ 
expected things possible. String is never used; one has 
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turn round and tear a strip of bark fror 
drearest bamboo to repair a load or tie up a garment. 
Large trunks are used for building houses and bridges; 
smaller ones can be used as drain-pipes and to divert 
a waterfall to supply a village. Short lengths can be 
made into water-carriers and still shorter ones are 
used for drinking vessels. Varying sizes make utensils, 
staves, roofs, fences, faggots, and bows and arrows. 
And, as we have observed, the green bark makes 
excellent rope. Tarmie and Tomie, in company with 
their kind, find much nourishment in the young 
green shoots and very often we see the syce cutting 
down a stack of these for their meal. 

In our part of the world we disdain bamboo, but 
here, where we can admire the feathery green 
branches swaying against a hillside, or mellowing to 
a soft brown when used as timber, it has a very 
different look from that ripe-banana-skin appearance 
of cheap furniture which we associate with whist 


drives at the parish hall. 

The sorriest sight of the buildings here are the tin 
roofs, though their curving eaves are lees unpleasing 
than from those of sheds and chapels at home; but it is 
an anachronism for a monaster}' to have a corrugated 
iron roof when the walls are so prettily carved and 
decorated. 

Christopher puts up the mosquito nets over our 
couches. He discovered a nasty mess that was once 
a leech when he takes off his stocking. Aku applies 
salt to the wound and I feel more than glad that I 
did not follow his- example and wear shorts for to¬ 
day’s march. My choice was a pair of drill jodhpurs 
in place of yesterday’s weatherproof and a thin shirt 
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jersey that could be taken off when the sultry 
closeness of the valley was reached. 

Dinner is laid out on the balcony that overlooks 
the river; we devour the cold remnants of last night's 
fowl. Tarmie and Tomie have the garden lawn for 
their supper, an extension night, for we hear their 
jingling bells many hours after we have retired; it 
makes a pleasant accompaniment to the rushing 
waters, whose hoarse voice mingles with the deep 
rumbling of boulders rolling along the river bed. 
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ORCHIDS AND ORANGE BLOSSOM 


March 15 th. Dikchu to Gangtok 

T HE garden at Dikchu is a mass of claret- 
coloured bougainvillaea which trails itself round 
the little door and climbs to the roof of the veranda. 
Pink roses and orange blossom scent the air, and 
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after Christopher has decked my hair and his hat 
with sprigs of waxen flowers, we set out for Gangtok. 

There are no snows to linger over here, and we 
walk on to the little village, which is already astir 
at seven o’clock. Outside one of the houses an old 
man and a young girl are busily pounding millet 



A Tibetan beggar salutes with his tongue 

seed in a wooden tub. They each use a stout pole 
about 4 ft. long; the middle part, which is gripped 
by both hands, is narrower than the ends. They 
pause as we ask them by signs if we may take a 
photograph. Here they do not use die Tibetan 
beggar’s form of greeting still retained in some of 
the higher valleys, that of lolling out their tongues at 
strangers as a welcoming salute. This old man bows 
low, cap in hand, while he examines die coin dropped 
into his hand. 
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sun is shining all the way up the Dikchu 
Valley as we climb from 2,150 to 5,800 ft. This road 
is better than any of the others we have traversed 
so far in Sikkim, though I dare say we should not 
have been glad to know this on our way down, when 
it seemed to us as rough as the bed of a stream. 
An attempt has been made to keep an even surface 
by laying stones like crazy paving along the top. 
For quite long distances we are able to ride two 
abreast, which is impossible beyond Dikchu, except 
in an occasional glade. Now and again the track 
narrows and we drop into single file to pass a rocky 
waterfall or a steep incline. 

There are more cottages, more people, and in many 
places the curving paddy-fields, stepping down to 
the valley, dotted with bamboo dwellings, convey 
quite a Chinese impression. Men are working in the 
fields, and as we pass they pause and call out salu¬ 
tations to Aku, who is always ready with a friendly 
rejoinder. 

A mile or so from Dikchu we meet the first re¬ 
minder of England, home and beauty in the form of 
an immaculate colonel accompanied by an Indian 
Army officer. Their spotless topees and clothing 
remind us of our dishevelled attire and decorated 
hats. Christopher has not indulged in a shave since 
we left Lachen (and that was but a half-hearted 
attempt to remove black stubble which Miss Kron- 
qmst might confuse with dirt). I dare say we should 
have been taken for members of a wandering tribe 
of Lopas if we had' not addressed the Englishman in 
our native tongue. This gentleman is a guest at the 
Residency; his unfortunate wife has contracted 
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chicken-pox, and he is marching to Dikchu in order 
to see something of the country beyond the motor 
road while she is convalescing. 


On a spur of the hill where the road turns, and 
from where a beflagged track leads down to Turn- 
long, we pause for a rest, a sketch of the sweeping 
blue hills northwards into Sikkim, and, most impor¬ 
tant of all, our lunch. 

Across the first valley, that of the Dikchu, once 
stood the Palace of this country’s ruler. True, his life 
was virtually that of a prisoner, for the Palace was 
within monastic territory and his comings and goings 
were directed by the Buddhist monks. Up these 
valleys and over these ridges, the news of invaders, 
vanquished or victorious, was brought by runners. 
Here two Englishmen were imprisoned but a century 
ago. 

Tumlong in those days still held the preposterous 
elegance that through the ages has surrounded an 
Eastern ruler and his court. Joseph Hookei, in his 
-account of his and Dr. Campbell’s imprisonment by 
the Prime Minister at Phadong, the temple on the 
spur below the Palace, gives an almost D’Oyley Carte 
impression of the entry of the Dewan, who had 
journeyed from Tibet to interrogate the captives: 

The Dewan arrived one afternoon in great state, 
carried in an English chair given him by Campbell 
some years before, habited in a bine silk cloak lined 
with lambskin and wearing an enormous straw hat 
with a red tassel, and black velvet butterflies on the 
flapping brim. He was accompanied by a household of 
•women, who were laden with ornaments, and wore 
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boots, and sat astride on ponies; many lamas were also 
with him, one of whom zoore a broad Chinese hat covered 
with polished copper foil. Half a dozen sepoys with 
matchlocks preceded him and on his approaching Turn- 
long bawled out his titles, dignities, etc., as was formerly 
the custom in England. 

But this up-cushioned lordliness had little effect 
upon the two Englishmen. Hooker transmitted a 
private account of the whole affair to the Governor- 
General, and Campbell retaliated with accounts of 
the view that would be taken by the British Govern¬ 
ment for this aggression. When the news of the 
imprisonment reached Darjeeling, envoys were sent 
immediately from all the principal monasteries to 
obtain their release. In less than three weeks’ time 
they were on their way, mounted on ponies and 
mules presented by the Rajah, along the same road 
that we are now ascending and with the same view 
of the country spread before them. 

Fluttering white prayer flags against the blue hills; 
peaks of distant heights in the loftier northern 
regions; descending rice-fields curve upon curve 
above the beetling cliffs that form the stern portals 
of the river far below, transient clouds, and the air 
filled with the song of many birds. What is a century 
amidst these sloping hills, this timeless country! 

We jog along uphill another three miles to the 
Penlong La and its votive offerings of rag and paper. 
Beneath the trees white orchids hang in clusters, 
stems entwined in the deep bark moss that covers 
the trunks. Christopher leads Tomie to a hedge of 
young bamboo and clambers down the bank, to 
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emerge presently bearing a trail of indescribably 
luxurious waxen flowers, a lovely drooping spray. 



We have had sweet-scented flowers all the way 
to-day; the orange blossom picked early this morning 
at Dikchu gives out a languorous scent, but one 
which purifies the air. Daphne and flowering shrubs 
of many varieties mingle their perfumes in boundless 
plenty. 

The last four miles follow the curve of the hill to 
Gangtok, whose roof-tops catch the sunlight, before 
the last spur drops swiftly to the valley. Beneath us, 
like toys in a children’s game, are farm buildings and 
scattered cottages between the terraces of rice. 

Unlike our last visit, the bungalows at Gangtok 
are full to overflowing when we arrive. A planter and 
his bride, married this morning in Darjeeling, arrive 
to take possession of the second bedroom of the hut 
we occupy. A Post Office official has one bungalow 
and an Indian gentleman another. We were lucky 
to get in when we did or we might have had to feed 
and sleep in one room without a fire. 

After tea—and tea is always when one gets in after 
a march—we v/ander dow n the hillside to pay the 
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o the bazaar we had promised ourselves on our 
return. 

The capital of Sikkim is a very attractive small 
town on the trade route between Tibet and India. 
It still retains its Tibetan and Lepcha character, 
although there are one or two houses built in the 
European manner for Government officials and the 
few English people who live here. Gangtok is not 
accessible enough to be spoilt by tourist traffic. There 
is a motor road into India, the one by which we 
entered the state, but it is a hair-raising experience 
until one becomes accustomed to the manner in 
which these roads are built and maintained. Bullock 
carts amble along, and often there is insufficient 
room for one vehicle to pass or overtake another. 

We go round a sharp bend, clinging to any portion 
of the car that might give support, thrown against 
the sides or the luggage or one’s fellow passenger, 
and eager only for the journey to come to an end, 
the sensation is worse than sea-sickness and rolling 
waves. It is impossible to enjoy a motor drive in 
Sik dm unless Brooklands or the T.T. have blunted 
the nerves from cradle days. In many cases, long 
stretches of road are cut from the mountain-side as 
it twists and turns with the contour of the cliffs out 
of which it is hewn. One meets a train of wooden 
chariots, previously hidden by the cliff-side, climbing 
the sandy track that has no protection from the sheer 
precipice drop. The car must cither reverse round 
the bend until a suitable place has been found for 
the bullock carts to'be led by, or else it must approach 
so close to the mountain’s edge that one dare not 
breathe, belie\ing that balance is only maintained 
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y the fraction of an ounce, and that at any moment, 
particularly when that snorting beast will give the 
radiator a butt with his horns (why does one always 
think of these things at the wrong moment?), car 
and contents will be hurled from the precipice to 
make the speediest of all descents to the valley. 

Did I say valley? Rather are we suspended above 
a void, for all has now disappeared into blue space. 
Down—down—down; it only remains to wait for the 
splintering crash of this human avalanche. 

‘‘They’re past us now,” Christopher reassures me. 

I open my eyes, only to get them filled with dust 
thrown up bv lurching wheels. . . . 



Thankfully I remember, as I sit here on the bank 
by the well outside the gateway to the town, that 
we need not think of motor cars for a while. I would 
sooner trust myself to a pony than to four wheels 
anywhere in this country. There are no motor roads 
beyond Gangtok; the route into Tibet cannot be 
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used by any vehicle; over the mountain passes on the 
Donkia range mules carry all the goods that are 
despatched between India and that state. The tracks 
which follow the river valleys curve with the hills 
or are hacked out of the mountain-sides in the same 


way that the roads are made. There is only room 
for one mule at a time on these paths, although acci¬ 
dents, which sometimes mean the loss of several 
mules and their loads, occur. We had contemplated 
going up from Gangtok to the Jelap La to have a look 
at Tibet from the pass, but warnings that part of the 
route is along a narrow ice-clad cliff, from which the 
ice will probably not melt until later in the year, 
have made us decide to travel on the west side of 
Sikkim, where we shall have easier going and better 
views of the snows. 

From the main tracks there are coolie paths and 
bamboo bridges along which mules and cattle cannot 
penetrate. These paths lead to villages and monas¬ 
teries throughout the country, which can sometimes 
be seen afar, perched precariously on a mountain 
slope, a good day’s march away. 

Gangtok is built on the commanding end of a spur 
which on the north east joins the Donkia Range. 
From this elevation there is a magnificent prospect 
of Kanchenjunga, the holy mountain of the state. One 
day a year is given up to the feast known as the 
' Worship of the Snowy Heights,” and we saw a 
notice in the head clerk’s office including this day 
among the public holidays for the year. Each 
monastery celebrates it with a war dance in which 
the spirit of Kanchenjunga is invoked as the War 
God of Sikkim. The Maharajah’s Palace stands on 
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crest of the spur, and beneath its shining roofs 
the bazaar is built along a wide road, on one side of 
which, behind the wooden shops, the hill drops 
sharply down to the valley some 2,000 ft. below. 
Each house, whether Christian or Buddhist, supports 
a fluttering prayer flag just as we might hang a 
horseshoe outside the door. It is an age-old supersti¬ 
tion, and a decorative one that pleases the fancy. 
The little town looks gay with lines of rippling white 
along the ridge of the hillside; some are short and 
some are almost 30 ft. tall. The longer the bamboo 
pole, the more it sways in the breeze. 

The world sits on his doorstep, idly watching the 
passers- by, and all the little shops are full of buyers 
and sellers. There is a Marwari store where English 
delicacies such as cocoa, silver-papered cheese and 
tinned provisions can be procured. This we pass by. 
•Aku is making a list of our supplies and will pur¬ 
chase, probably at a better price, the few things we 
may require. 

A small shop on the valley side of the road at¬ 
tracts our attention by its enchanting array of 
Tibetan and Chinese wares. There are Buddhist 
ornaments, brittle china bowls and lovely Oriental 
silks covered with strange embroidered signs, neck¬ 
laces and jewellery of Tibetan workmanship and 
silver goods studded with small blue turquoise 
and other semi-precious stones. This is a veritable 
Aladdin’s cave, and the geni of the lamp, bowing 
low, salaams us inside. 

Light-headed with delight, we examine everything 
within reach, and Tashi Babu, to whom the store 
belongs, fetches out many varieties of silks, Chinese 
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hats, jewellery and silver to tempt us. We are not 
expected to buy to-day, not unless we want to, and 
in the casual way of the East the merchant produces 
his wares only for our admiration. Little boys gather 
outside as the lamp is lit within, and the}' stare at 
us, as all little boys stare, with noses pressed against 
the window glass, flatter even than Nature intended 
them to be. 

Darkness steals over the hills, turning them from 
cobalt to indigo, and we wander back up the steep 
road to the bungalow and our evening meal. 
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The Snows from Gangtok 

16 

GANGTOK: BAZAAR AND PALACE 
March 16th. Gangtok 

W E rise at six, climbing the bank above the still 
sleeping bungalow, to see the dawn on the Kan- 
chenjunga Range. Nor are we disappointed; this is no 
transient glimpse of the mountain citadels enchained 
by sweeping cloud. Rose-glowing in the morning sun, 
the whole range spreads itself before us. More 
distant certainly than the view from Singhik, but as 
unspeakably precious. 

Awed, we stand, with an appreciation that lies 
deep in the soul. Silent, for fear of breaking with a 
phrase the crystal stillness of the air, the transcendent 
splendours of that world beyond the world. 
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And this is no looking back into an antique faery- 
land; that range before us, free and yet bound by 
mountainous bands of the earth’s making, is warmed 
by the same sun that shines now upon our hatless 
heads, and draws the scent from flowers in the grassy 
banks beside us. 

There is a great deal of excitement in the bunga¬ 
lows when we return for breakfast. The chowkidar 
runs hither and thither, throwing up his hands in his 
clown-like way and squawking away to our servants, 
who seem to be much amused by his droll antics. 

It turns out that Mr. Hudnut and his party of 
eight, who have booked the entire row of bungalows 
for three nights, are arriving two days early — 
earlier, that is, than the date given by the head clerk 
in his warning note sent by runner to Lachen. We 
had allowed for two nights’ halt in Gangtok before 
starting off again. 

Mr. and Mrs. Kipper are not moving off until to¬ 
morrow, and, to make matters even more com¬ 
plicated, they have moved out from our second bed¬ 
room and taken possession of bungalow No. i, since 
the Indian gentleman has now departed. The 
chowkidar upholds their claim, telling us that the 
bride’s mother had herself chosen the nuptial site. 
And his chatter is accompanied by some vivid 
pantomime and a crude description of the good 
lady. 

We do not doubt him. She must have made a 
tremendous impression on the little man, who would, 
it appears, certainly rather allot bungalow No. I to 
this romantic purpose than to a crowd of planters. 

Smythe’s advance guard of porters and provisions 
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teH us of his invasion to-day, and we book for his use 
the room vacated by the Kipper family. 

The Post Office official arrives with a lovely little 
Nepali lady and takes possession of bungalow No. 3, 
and then the party of eight pour in. 

The hillsides resound with the roar of their racing 
engines; the verandas are littered with their supplies. 



The chowkidar 


Dust and chaos reigns until Mr. Hudnut himself 
arrives and after a good deal of discussion they decide 
to send a chit to the head clerk and ask permission to 
use the Residency guest-house until some of us have 
departed. 

Amidst all this commotion, we receive an answer 
to the note we had sent up to the Palace and an 
invitation from the Maharajah to dine with him to¬ 
night at 7.45: a welcome and charming invitation. 
But we are not in a condition to dine at the Palace. 
Christopher sports several days’ dark growth on his 
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chin, and my wardrobe, composed entirely of 
breeches and jackets, has been humped the length of 
the country. A visit to Tashi Babu may set matters 
right. 

Some of Smythe’s Sherpas arrive, laden with his 
equipment and stores. The master himself will come 
later by car from Kalimpong. In the intervening 
hour, I am able to make a sketch of Pasang, the best¬ 
looking of all the porters that I have seen. He has 
been a "Tiger’' on previous Everest and other ex¬ 
peditions, and accompanied Eric on his Nanda Devi 
Exploration. When not employed on this sort of 
work, he runs a rickshaw at Darjeeling, and his hand¬ 
some and attractive countenance must keep him well 
supplied with "fares.” 

Pasang stands a good 5 ft. io in., and is propor¬ 
tionately giant-like in build compared to the other 
porters. His frame is slender though strong, and he 
has the agility of a mountain animal. Wide-apart 
eyes are set in a broad face with high and clearly 
defined cheek bones. The tops of the eyes are in a 
straight line, which gives his penetrating glances a 
rather wild expression. Through one ear is threaded 
a large gold ring bearing a turquoise, and a ring with 
a similar stone adorns his left hand. A black pig¬ 
tail is wound round his head, the end of it is secured 
with a red tassel and is tucked behind his ear. 1 

Smythe arrives during the afternoon, and brings 
letters with him from the Odlings and several from 
home. But most disturbing are the malignant tidings 

1 Pasang was partially paralysed by a stroke on the North Col later in 
the year and had to be brought down to the Rongbuk Glacier on an im¬ 
provised "chair" of ice-axes. It is not expected that he will be able to 
accompany any future t xpeditions. 
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one gulp the Nazis have swallowed the com¬ 
plete Austrian state and that no action is being taken 
by the democratic countries, despite the horrors that , 
are daily being perpetrated in the Fiihrer's cause. 
Peaceful Penetration is the name that Hitler has given 
to his meal, though there seems little that is peaceful 
in undermining a neighbouring country with propa¬ 
ganda before marching in, horse, foot and artillery, 
to take unlawful possession. 

Still stunned with this news, we are summoned to 
the next veranda, here to partake of a bridal tea- 
party given by fish hitherto unseen in Sikkim—the 
Kippers! A favourite bearer has made a batch of 
fifty potato "cscones,” and these, with some small 
pink cakes and a white sepulchre, are washed down 
with tea from the family seat. Fishy jestings fall like 
confetti on the happy couple, and we hope that the 
bride is satisfied with the success of her first tea- 
party and that we have left enough cake to see them 
well into Sikkim. 

Smythe accommodatingly agrees to send off our 
telegram to Mr. Kidd at Darjeeling asking for passes 
to be arranged for the Bengal ah?/^-bungalows that we 
propose to occupy next week. We make a second 
descent upon Tashi Babu, this time with a definite 
object in view—to purchase raiment for my visit to 
the Palace to-night. 

Recent sojourns in those lovely mountain places 
above the clouds have not deprived me of an interest 
in my clothes; with a feeling that a craving long 
suppressed is about to be indulged, I fall upon the 
enchanting store of rich brocades and fine silks that 
fill the shelves of the Tibetan’s shop. 
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^Everything must be tried on in front of the long 
glass that hangs behind the door, and before long a 
small gathering of neighbours and fellow-shoppers 
are congregrated outside the window where yesterday 
children were pressing their flat noses. 

Christopher sits on the edge of the counter smoking 
his pipe and, husband-like, admires everything in 
turn until l am in a state of complete quandary. It is 
not until we have confided in Mr. Tashi Babu the 



occasion for which the garment is required that a 
selection is made from the luxurious pile of Tibetan 
coats that now surround us. 

Vermilion and orange, we are told, are holy colours 
and can only be worn by lamas or the Maharajah. No 
woman wears a red coat, though she may employ this 
colour for her etceteras. Blackberry colour or a dark 
claret is also popular for men; blue, a real Chinese 
blue, dark brown or plum colour hold varying attrac¬ 
tion until I finally decide on a sleeveless robe of a 
very lovely deep, rich green, the colour of Scotch firs 
on a winter's day. The heavy material, which is 
brocaded with the Chinese “Cloud Messenger,” or 
winged dragon, is embroidered all over with Tibetan 
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tn gold thread and entirely lined with cobalt 


The crowd outside is becoming somewhat unruly, 
and to subdue the excitement Mrs. Taslii runs out at 
intervals with a little whip to keep order. 


Now for the shirt. Here there is no definite rule for 
colour, or for what colours should be worn together. 
Each garment should be of a different colour entirely, 
no two alike. Apple green, emerald green, turquoise, 
biilliant yellows and metallic pinks are scattered 
round us rainbow fashion. Mrs. Tashi turns manne¬ 
quin and dons some of the long-sleeved bodices for 
our approval. 

Lacquer red pleases us best with the dark-green 
mantle, and the sashes are then brought out for our 
inspection. Here again the choice bewilders us, but 
after our merchant friend and his large consort have 
wound different colours in turn round everybody’s 
waists, a turquoise blue one is finally decided upon. 

The sashes are so attractive and rich in colour that 
we- have to buy several of them to take home as 
presents and make one or two other small purchases 
before starting back. One silver ornament particularly 
takes my fancy: from an elaborate silver brooch 
hangs an assortment of decorated instruments that 
form a tassel. It should be worn on the left shoulder, 
Mrs. Tashi informs us, and is intended for cleaning 
out the ears. She demonstrates. As I shall not have 
occasion to perform this function at the Palace, 
Christopher dissuades me from adding it to my 
collection. 

We watch the brocades being folded up and laid 
again on the shelves which encircle the shop. It is a 
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fashion of the Tibetan’s to combine in their 
attire all these harmonious and gorgeous colours. 
Ours are but transitory modes compared to their 
perennial models. They have long ago decided what 
suits them and what suits best the varying climate; 
in hundreds of years the style has remained un¬ 
changed. Tashi’s great-grandchildren may be selling 
garments from the stock we have examined to-day. 

We pay the bill with less bitter thoughts than 
accompany a visit to one of the Paris dressmakers. 
For the equivalent of £5, I have purchased a dress 
which pleases Christopher (who takes more than a 
passing interest in my apparel), one which will never 
be out of date, and when I wear it to-night I shall be, 
so our audience informs us, fit to be seen at the 
Palace. (Again we seem to be doing the right thing.) 

When we finally tear ourselves from this enchant¬ 
ing little shop, still thinking of all the things we want 
and have left behind, we find the bazaar in an 
uproarious mood of chaos and confusion. This is the 
last day of Holi here, the feast which is commemor¬ 
ated by a literal interpretation of painting the town 
red. The end of the day has culminated in a battle 
which occupies the entire street, now well be- 
crimsoned with spent ammunition. 

An accompaniment of drums and a good deal of 
shouting fill the valley. In the distance a procession 
of people is winding up the hill, singing over and over 
the same words to the same few bars. 

Faces as well as garments are now crimson and 
purple; a large number of passers-by are drunk with 
wine or the general confusion. We take a short cut up 
the hill and wend our way in and cut of prayer flags 
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&sj0 / go. Looking back from the top of the hill, we 
see that the lamps have now been lit and the hubbub 
has died down to a more gentle murmur as we leave 
it behind. 

Oil our return we find that the Kippers have 
ventured up to the Palace to write their name in the 
book, an action that may procure for them a visit to 
the Palace and the Royal gompa to-morrow. 

Alcu is overcome with embarrassment and emotion 
when we summon him to tie Tibetan-wise my final 
adornment, the sash. He must fetch in the chowkidar 
to approve of the memsahib’s costume, and this is 
done with many gestures and much chatter, Chris¬ 
topher gathering from the conversation that to be 
utterly correct I should be wearing a striped apron, 
the sign of a married woman. 

At 7.30 His Highness sends for us in his car, and 
between Christopher and Smythe I set out for the 
drive that takes scarcely two minutes. Christopher 
looks most elegant and charming after a close shave 
and attired in a grey flannel suit he had previously left 
at Gangtok, though he complains of feeling rather 
palais-de-danse beside Smythe’s stiff shirt. 

At the steps of the Palace the Royal Guard presents 
arms, and their uniform must not pass unnoticed; 
grey plus-fours and puttees with bare feet, scarlet 
tunics be-frogged with black, and a sort of “pea- 
dodger” hat, on the pointed crown of which sits a 
bunch of feathers. Most of the uniforms have seen 
hard wear, but they are none the less picturesque. 

Outside the portals we are received by the Maha¬ 
rajah’s Secretary with beaming face and swinging 
pigtail. He is a taller man than his Royal master, 
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very much more robust in appearance. He 
wears a long coat of black brocade lined with blue 
silk, and his whiskers reach his collar. 


On the porch the Maharajah is waiting to receive 
us, his elegant form attired in a swinging robe of stiff, 
fire-coloured Tibetan brocade. We are led into the 


drawing-room and sit in a row on one of the many 
low sofas that line the tanka-hxmg walls. Here we are 
served with sherry by two barefoot attendants in 
Tibetan costumes of dull blackberry-coloured cloth, 
their heads adorned by round gold caps knobbed with 
coral. 


I am wondering if I did right to select bottle green 
for my own attire, and hoping that it has not some 
sinister interpretation of which the merchant failed 
to warn me and that the lack of an apron dees not 
signify immorality, when His Highness compliments 
me on my costume and, bowing, admires my choice 
of colours. 


Am I doing the right thing, or is he? It matters not, 
for he proceeds to discuss the gold characters woven 
into the silk with the dragon background of brocade, 
and tells me what each symbol is intended to represent. 

iwo glasses of sherry can hardly have gone to my 
head, but as we rise to go in to dinner I preen myself 
in my gorgeous robes and implicitly believe all the 
pretty compliments with which I am showered. 
I don't care who is doing the right thing; I am 
enjoying myself. 

Dinner is served in an inner room, past that con¬ 
taining the large round table that accommodated us 
on our previous visit to the Palace, when all the 
family were home from school. The walls are gay with 
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s; the table is set in the centre of the room and 
decorated with candles and sweetmeats on a table¬ 
cloth embroidered in white and gold. 

His Highness is an excellent host, and the dinner, 
which is accompanied by sherry, whisky, liqueurs 
(with the sweet) and port, is both well chosen and 
admirably served. 

A large whole fish, a present from the lower reaches 
of the Tista, is handed round for inspection, and this 
encourages our host to describe the angling possi¬ 
bilities in Sikkim and of one instance in particular 
when he caught a mahseer at Rungpo which weighed 
24 lb. The landing apparently took a considerable 
time, as the tackle, of which there was a quantity, 
became entangled among the coolies assisting their 
Royal master, and he darted about knee-deep in the 
stream and eventually caught the fish in his arms. It 
is quite one of the most entertaining fishing anecdotes 
I have ever heard and the accompanying actions 
make it even more lively. I resist the temptation to 
tell various fishing stories that come immediately to 
my mind; our host would be only too ready to believe 
anything that we were to tell hirn of “home” and, 
as he is obviously more interested in discussing 
Europe and European politics than in recounting 
experiences in his own domain, the conversation 
turns to dictators versus democracies. 

When the meal is finished we gather again in the 
drawing-room, where his wireless is tuned in to the 
Empire broadcast and we hear confirmed Smythe’s 
news of the annexation of Austria and its startling 
effect on other European states. 

“What of Czechoslovakia, now surrounded on three 
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y Nazi tyranny and propaganda?” we ask each 
other. And what of Russia, with the Germans now a 
step nearer the Ukraine? Which side will Poland take, 
and can she still afford to sit on the fence? 

This absorbing discussion passes to a possible air 
bombardment of Sikkim from Japan, a subject which 
greatly interests our host, although, possessing no 
aeroplanes, he does not relish Smythe’s remark that 
bombers are now capable of travelling 1,200 miles 
without having to re-fuel. 

Attendants re-enter with refreshment, and with 
this we are plied while our host twiddles the wireless 
and Christopher discourses with the Secretary, who 
speaks English fluently, on the tankas and the design 
of the carpet. 

It is nearing midnight when we depart, the 
Maharajah kindly consenting to pose for a pencil 
head at nine in the morning. We express our thanks 
and appreciation for our extremely pleasant evening, 
and his car carries us home to the bungalow. 

On the veranda lie the servants, rolled in 'heir 
blankets, snoring and throwing themselves about in 
their sleep. The little syce, in particular, appears to 
be having bad nightmares; perhaps he has been 
indulging in the festival of Holt and is beginning to 
feel its after-effects. 

Now, what would be the Tibetan remedy for a 
hang-over? I fall asleep wondering if it would be 
indiscreet to ask Aku in the morning. 
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WE GO WEST 
March 1.7th. Gangtok to Song 

OMYTHE breakfasts with us off rumble-tumble, 
O porridge, toast and black-currant jam, and we 
round off the meal with some of the sweet little Sik¬ 
kim oranges that Aku has produced from the bazaar. 

Our guest has decided to postpone his departure 
for a day or perhaps more and go up the valley with 
the Kippers. He is anxious not to catch up the 
Expedition party until they have crossed the Tibetan 
plain. For, as he carefully explains to us, if he travels 
alone he has his own servants, and, besides the provi¬ 
sions that are his share of the general store, he has 
augmented the plain foodstuffs with fruit and sweets 
of his own. He will have a tent to himself and he 
will be able to complete the writing he wishes to do 
before he tackles the mountain. Consequently, he 
spends the morning with his new friend, Mr. Kipper, 
who, possessing no uncertain knowledge of Hindu¬ 
stani, is able to engage mules and transport for a 
combined party. Poni'-s are brought up to the 
bungalow door to be tried and bargained for, and 
various callers arrive from the bazaar to offer their 
services in some capacity or another. 
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we have got our servants and mules on the 
way, we walk up to the Palace to pay our respects 
and for me to sketch the Maharajah. 

As we approach the entrance, we see him coming 
down the stairs, this morning attired in a golden 
brocade that becomes him well. After a few pleasan¬ 
tries, he sits for me in the drawing-room while 
Christopher looks at his stock of English magazines 
and papers. 

Like his subjects, His Highness Sir Tashi Numgyal 
makes an excellent model, and for more than half an 
hour he sits in one position without moving a muscle. 
He is pleased with the result and most kindly signs 
it for me, kneeling on the floor, his brocades floating 
round him, and balancing my block on the arm of a 
chair. 

It must be a lonely life for him here all day when 
his children have returned to their schools. Perhaps 
ho goes on hunting expeditions into the wilds of the 
country or fishes further down the Tista at Rungpo, 
the scene of last night’s story of the catching of the 
mahseer. 

We express many thanks for the kindliness and 
hospitality he has shown us, and wish that we could 
have the honour and the opportunity of entertaining 
him at home. But it is unlikely that he will leave 
India, which seems a pity, considering his keen 
interest in all that has to do with England. 

By ten o’clock we are on our way with Aku, the 
syce and the ponies, not forgetting the rucksack. 
Song will be the first halt on our route, which crosses 
the Tista and the Rangit valleys to Phalut on the 
boundary of Nepal. 
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^ ,vv.e'leave the bazaar behind and descend the motor 
road that connects Gangtok with India (Siliguri), this 
we leave shortly for a track which leads down sharply 
to the river bed among the terraces of rice-fields. The 
country here is very much more cultivated than we 
found it on our marches in the northern parts of the 
state; the slopes are not quite so sheer nor the river 
so ferocious in its descent as it was where tributaries 
were waterfalls or glaciers. Parts of these valleys are 
very Chinese in character; terrace upon terrace 
climbs the hills and here and there little bamboo 
houses with curving roof-tops nestle together on the 
hillside or are scattered among the fields. "Prayer flags 
and graceful bamboo trees wave and whisper as we 
pass and tiny hamlets are silhouetted against the 
distant hills. 


The west bank of the Tista leads through rock- 
strewn glades, .and here we round a bend to emerge 
in an orange grove, the air filled with scents of both 
flower and fruit. If Aku had not replenished our 
supply, we might have been tempted to stop and 
pick some of the oranges that weigh down the 
branches. 


We meet a caravan of pack-mules on their way to 
Gangtok, and a herd of water buffalo wallowing in a 
pool; a party of lamas salute us as we pass them and 
Aku picks up a fellow-traveller every mile or so, which 
must please him. Lately, owing to bad weather and 
the higher regions, he has not had much opportunity 
of widening his list of acquaintances. 

Tarmie and Tomie stop every now and again for 
snacks at the roadside and have to be goaded on until 
we reach Ramthek; here, in sight of the monastery 
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reside a line of prayer flags that climb the 
hill above us and ascend the valley below, we pause 
for lunch and a sketch. Chocolate has become our 
mainstay at this meal, and with biscuits and tea it 
is sometimes varied with a piece of cold meat left 
over from the night before. We have brought cheese, 
but it is not a particularly inviting one, and Chris¬ 
topher won’t eat hard-boiled eggs in whatever form 
they are presented to him. Fruit is always welcome, 
and easy enough to get in these valleys where oranges 
are plentiful. The stock of vegetables that were bought 
in Kalimpong lasted us well; and we never missed 
greenstuff for a day. We give Aku a mark for that 
and the excellent way he cooks them. There was not 
such a good supply of cabbages this time in Gangtok, 
and we are now hoping that we shall pass a village 
where it may be possible to replenish the dwindling 
supply. Aku, with the help of the chowkidar, has 
baked a large cake at Gangtok. Let us hope it will 
turn out better than the chocolate pudding that he 
volunteered to make for us on the way back at 
Singhik. His method for that was simple: 

Take the following ingredients and mix them 
together in a large mug: 


One tin of cocoa. 

Half a pint of milk. 

Turn out the mixture, which should be sufficient 
for two persons. 


We turned it out, and it turned us out. And there 
is n othing much more to be said about it except that 
it is a poor recipe and it looks as bad as it tastes 
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the whole Aku is a good cook; his curries are 
really excellent. And his "escones,” now that he has 
learnt not to use baking powder and flour in even 
quantities, are as fluffy and puffy as an advertise¬ 
ment at the Ideal Homes Exhibition. The chickens 
we eat are nothing like the sort of Surrey capons that 
are supposed by many to be the main diet in India. 
They are but poor, shrivelled little things and there 
is barely enough meat on one bird for two people. 
It has to be well eked out with vegetables and some¬ 
times egg sauce. I haven’t tasted bread sauce since 
I left England. For one thing, we have no bread; for 
another, no cloves or onions or black pepper, and 
powdered milk might not taste quite as well as fresh 
milk. But on the whole our diet is satisfactory. If I 
could change anything, it would be the tinned butter 
and powdered milk. 

There is naturally a great amount of interest taken 
in food by any expedition, however small the party 
and however short the time on trek. Meals punctuate 
the day, and it is surprising how one’s gastronomic 
interest comes to the fore. At Lachen food was 
discussed at almost every meal, and this absorbing 
topic of conversation, they told us, never failed to 
arouse arguments and discussions on the stores to 
be taken by an expedition. Each man had his own 
ideas on what he considered a suitable and appetising 
diet, though it is natural that individual tastes can¬ 
not be catered for. Previous expeditions to Everest 
have been able to take almost any delicacy with 
them. One French expedition in the Himalaya drove 
a flock of sheep as far as the foot of a glacier in order 
to provide themselves with a daily supply of fresh 
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Apparently, one’s_Jikes and dislikes change 
according to the altitude, and in some of the loftier 
regions food of any nature has been so distasteful 
that many men have had to force themselves to eat 
in order to live. 

When it is impossible to take animals on an 
expedition, all provisions must be carried by coolies, 
and in this case weight is the main factor. The aver¬ 
age coolie’s load weighs about 60 lb.; a mule carries 
two maunds. Some of the Everest “Tigers” have 
been known to carry as much as ioo lb., which must 
be a considerable strain, owing to difficult breathing 
in high altitudes. 

The wage for a coolie varies in different parts of 
the country, but it seldom exceeds Rs.i a day, and 
sometimes is as low as 8 annas. In the lower valleys 
they are able to supply themselves with food on a 
given allowance. The following list, which shows a 
daily ration per man, costs about 7I annas a day 
(1 anna is worth about 1^.). 


Rice ...... 

Alta (flour) ..... 

Red dhal (lentils) .... 

Ghee (fat with which the food is cooked) 
Tea ....... 

Spices ...... 

Sugar ...... 

Salt ....... 


ii lb. 
8 oz. 
4 oz. 
2 oz. 
ioz. 
£oz. 
i oz. 
\ oz. 


It seems incredible that they are able to survive and 
work on such an unappetising mixture, but they 
appear to like it, and are seldom known to help 
themselves to the expedition’s supply. 
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'- 1:: When “travelling light” is a vital factor in an 
expedition, owing to wages and weight, members of 
a small party have sometimes lived on native food. 
Eric Shipton did this on both his Nanda Devi 
expedition and on his recent exploration of the 
Karakoram. On the latter expedition, three and a 
half months’ food supplies had to be carried over the 
Karakoram Range, and this route, which involved 
much climbing, could not be undertaken with mules. 

The following is taken from his book, Blank on 
the Map, which describes that expedition: 

“Our daily ration for each European member of 


the party was as follows: 

“Pernmican . . . . . 4 oz. 

Butter . 2 oz. 

Flour, rice and tsampa . . . 10 oz. 

Dried skimmed milk . . 2 oz. 

Sugar . . . . . . 8 oz. 

New Army emergency ration . . 1 oz. 

Oats . . . . 2 oz. 

Cheese . . . . . • 3 oz - 


“Total weight of food per man per day, 2 lb. 

“Pernmican is a highly nutritious but dismally 
unpalatable meat extract in the form of a paste. 
The new Army emergency ration looks rather like 
a coarse chocolate. Tsampa is roasted flour, a most 
convenient form of food used by the people of the 
Himalaya and throughout Central Asia. Skimmed 
milk was taken rather than full-cream milk because 
of its higher protein content. Vitamins A and D were 
provided for by Crook’s Halibut Liver Oil, vitamin C 
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by Hoffman La Roche a-scorbic acid tablets and 
vitamin B by dried yeast. We took a -375 rifle in 
the hope of supplementing this diet occasionally 
with fresh meat.” 


Travelling about the state of Sikkim is a very 
different story from climbing and exploring in higher 
altitudes. Here we are never more than a day’s march 
from a village, and it would be quite possible to trek 
in the lower valleys taking no food and simply buying 
it as one went along. Tea is the one thing it is hard 
to do without, and is relished by all who may at 
other times prefer more potent beverages. Tibetan 
tea, unlike ours, is made with butter or ghee, which 
floats about on the surface in great fids until it has 
melted. 


We pack up the rucksack and hail Aku, who has 
tethered the ponies a few yards away while he eats 
his own meal. 

Ramthek Monastery is mainly occupied in training 
boys to become lamas, and we meet several little 
cropped heads as we pass the buildings which are 
typical of these Sikkim gompas. Inside the main 
porch hangs a brightly decorated prayer-wheel, 
whose notes we hear as our path wanders off down 
the hillside. Ramthek Monastery was built in 1740 
and is said to house some 120 monks. Its curious 
Lepcha name is ‘‘God Left.” 

Looking down a list of some of these Sikkim 
gompas, I was interested to see the literal transla¬ 
tions of some of their names. Rinchenpong” means 
‘‘The Precious Knoll”; Talung means ‘‘The Stony 
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alley”; “Yangang” means “The Lucky Ridge”; 
Nub-ling and Pa-phyug both mean "The Sky-top.” 
None of these names have Buddhist meanings, except 
that of Pemionchi, which we hope to visit on this 
route. Its translation is “The Sublime Perfect Lotus.” 
There are six miles between Ramthek and Song. 
Most of the way we climb steadily the west bank of 
the Rongni, with occasional ups and downs as we 
cross the stony seams marking the course of water- 



Ramthek Monastery 


falls. Before we reach the bungalow, I get our my 
sketching things to try to obtain an impression of 
the rice-fields which curve along a spur below us. 
The opposite banks of the Tista are gaunt and for¬ 
bidding as they rise to darkling skies above, and the 
changing light picks out first one ridge and then 
another as the clouds move over us. 

On again, and as we approach the little village we 
are met by some of our mules that have been un¬ 
loaded and are now grazing along the banks above 
our path. 
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is one of the prettiest places that we have 
visited, perched 5,200 ft. on the hillside, with a 
panoramic view of neighbouring hills and valleys. 
The terraces of newly sown rice run down and down, 
brown earth against the distant blue. Here and there 
a field of brilliantly green maize catches the eye. 
Across the valley white wreaths of smoke ascend 
from forest fires on the indigo flanks above the 
Rongni Chu. From here the cliffs appear almost 
perpendicular, although we are able to discern their 
forest covering as the light begins to fade. 

Villagers sit outside the little shop which forms 
the centre of this hillside hamlet— busti, as it is called 
in Hindustani. They sing a moaning sort of song and 
twang at curious home-made instruments as they 
imbibe their murwa. 

We sit on the veranda looking across the valley, 
where the forest fires are now flaming like beacons 
along a dark cliff coast. Low clouds hide the view of 
the Donkia Range that we had hoped to see from 
here, and gradually the valley itself becomes 
enveloped in a dense haze, a mist that now obscures 
all view except that of the sloping ridges on our side 
of the river. 
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AMONG THE CLOUDS 

March 18 th. Song to Temi 

T HE morning is not as promising as we had 
hoped. The mist has lifted from the lower 
valleys, but a heavy bank of vapour still clings to 
the slopes and veils the mountains above. Rising 
mist exposes little bamboo houses and farms below 
us as we leave the village. 

All Song turns out to see us on our way, and, 
according to the visitors’ book we signed in the 
bungalow, we are the first travellers who have rested 
here since a Government official passed through six 
months ago. This means much excitement among the 
children, some of whom cannot remember as far back 
as that. 

Our march takes us for five miles over the spur, 
leaving the brown, eorthy terraces descending and 
the indigo hills climbing behind us. The path finally 
zigzags down to the Tista, which we cross by bridge 
at Rashob, a mile or so above the junction of this 
river with the Rongni. Before we reach the bridge, 
v/e pass many new varieties of flowering trees, one 
of which has scattered the ground with very pale 
pink-and-white blossoms. Their shape rather re¬ 
sembles that of an orchid with the tongue petal 
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veined in crimson. Alcu, when questioned, declares 
it to be “Bee-hic,” 1 which unfortunately conveys 
nothing to us. The scent is very lovely, and we gather 
stray fallen flowers to decorate Christopher’s hat, 
which has lately become a sort of travelling window- 
box. 



As the road winds down we see that the valley is 
well cultivated, and every now and then we have a 
view of the Tista curling like a great silvery snake 
in the valley below. Near the path banana trees 
grow beside the little wooden homes of some of the 
men who are repairing the road. We pause for some 
minutes on the bridge and watch the swiftly flowing 
stream with its deep green softly dividing currents 
beneath. The river bed is very much wider than 
where we left it last at Dikchu, and the rapid torrents 
have lost some of their velocity, though here it is 
much deeper and there appears to be a considerable 
current. 

Some cattle have been taken down to a stony 
shingle to water there, and their escort paddles about 
among them, seeing that they do not venture out to 
the main stream. On either side of the river the hills 
rise, forest-clad, but here the slopes are gentler, and 
between the trees can be seen terraces w T here the in¬ 
habitants have been able to make their fields. 

1 Bauhinea. 
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As we linger, several parties of coolies cross the 
bridge and a group of women with loads on their 
backs. We notice that each traveller approaches with 
an offering of foliage or flowers; these are placed on 
the threshold as an offering, and the pilgrim bows low 
and touches his forehead three times. The wind blows 
the flowers along the wooden planks, and, lifting, 
scatters them into the stream below. Aku brings 



the ponies over and they make a pretty picture, 
white against the path of red and blue blossoms on 
which they tread. 

We have seven miles to climb to Temi, so we de¬ 
cide not to stop for a meal until we have advanced at 
least a couple of them. As we wind up the hill, we 
have the good fortune to meet two coolies carrying 
loads of young cabbages in long wicker baskets, and 
are able to buy as many as we can conveniently 
carry—five of them for 6 annas (about id. each). 

The sun vanishes most inconsiderately just as we 
select a suitable site for lunch and we are compelled 
to sit in a sheltered place beneath some large trees 
watching a canopy of dark cloud massing over our 
heads. 
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rge black butterflies hover over us and in and 
out of some very sweetly scented shrub growing 
nearby. These butterflies are about the size of tom¬ 
tits and belong to one of the earliest varieties to make 
its appearance. There are something like 600 species 
of moths and butterflies in Sikkim, but they are seen 
in these hills and up to an 8,000-ft. elevation later in 
the year. We have been told that there is one moth, 
known as the atlas moth, which often measures 
1 ft. across its wings. As I have a particular aversion 
to flapping and fluttering wings, I am not dis¬ 
appointed that we are too early to see it. 

Thunder begins to rumble in the surrounding hills, 
and my sketching is abruptly disturbed by rain¬ 
drops as large as gooseberries descending on the 
drawing block. We pack up hurriedly and mount the 
ponies again to continue the climb. Rain pours down 
upon us in a deluge, and, despite our hastily donned 
mackintoshes, it is not long before we are soaked 
through by the silver rods of water descending upon 
us. Tarmie and Tomie, excited by the storm, insist 
on trying to refresh themselves at every waterfall. 
Rainfall in Sikkim xs reputed to average 200 in. 
annually in the upper valleys and increase to as 
much as 250 in. in some parts. The present downfall 
must be swelling these statistics. 

The air is rent with a rattling, noisy sound as 
thunder clouds roll above us, and as we round one 
bend a giant bamboo crashes across the track. 
Perhaps Tarmie’s thirst saved us from a nasty acci¬ 
dent, for if we had been a minute or two in advance 
we should certainly now be resting prone beneath it 
or hurled down the perpendicular side of the cliff. 
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loise has startled the ponies and it takes some 
minutes before we are able to break away the 
branches and lead them through. 

As we climb the hills, the storm passes over and 
the sun soon brings steaming vapours from the banks 
around us. The valleys are now a misty blue, against 
which stand bamboo houses and one or two made 
from clay of a rich pink colour. A family of Lepchas 
are endeavouring to re-thatch their home as we pass, 
and to get as much as possible done before another 
storm occurs. A black-and-white goat has climbed 
to an upper window and is reviewing the work in 
progress. 

We notice how well cultivated are the hills on 
either side as we near the village of Temi. The land 
here is hollowed out in a wide curve, nor is it so steep 
at the elevation we have now attained as it was 
further down the mountain. Temi stands above this 
sweep of the hills, high above the river on the east 
slope of a spur which runs northwards and westwards 
to join Pandim and the Kanchenjunga Group. 

The village has heard of our arrival, and friendly 
lamas bring chickens, eggs and potatoes for our con¬ 
sumption; they stand about outside the small house 
or sit on the edge of the veranda while their goods 
are counted or weighed. 

A fine view is visible from the bungalow, both 
across the valley to the Donkia Range and north¬ 
wards to the craggy' heights of Moinham (Bhale 
Dunga) whose crest, 10,639 ft- high, rises from the 
ridge of hills that we are now resting upon. Up the 
valley the clouds are still hanging above the Tista, 
and we cannot discern, even through the glasses, the 
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ies into Tibet along the furthest range. Near at 
hand stands a crest known as the “Ben” and beyond 
that and Moinham we see the more distant peaks of 
the Lama Anden. 

Aku particularly recommends the tnurwa in this 
village, so we send for a brew and sit supping it before 
the wood fire after our evening meal, a large kettle 
standing ready for a refill. 


March igth. Temi to Keyosmg 

The vendors from the village have informed their 
friends of our advent in their midst, and before we 
leave in the morning the little grass plot outside the 
bungalow is filled with a chattering crew who have 
brought more produce for our inspection. We gladly 
buy twenty-five eggs which are brought wrapped up 
in a cloth; nor can we leave without fifty of the small 
tangerine oranges which are such excellent thirst- 
quenchers. Two clucking hens are bought and put 
into the basket, which is then strapped on top of the 
last mule’s load. They seem reluctant to leave then- 
native soil, and set up an unpleasant screeching and 
squawking as the caravan wends its way up the hill 
through the wood. Can hens have a premonition? 
If so, these two have certainly been warned of their 
unhappy fate. 

The snows are a magnificent sight this morning; 
not only the neighbouring rocky heights that turned 
amber and coral in the glow of sunset yesterday 
evening, for now the whole of the Donkia Range is 
visible in the furthest distance, and as we gaze at 
them we are able to pick out the Natu and the 
Jelap La, passes into Tibet on the eastern boundary; 
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low clouds. They are very much higher up in the 
skyline than we had expected them to be, and 
tower above the mountains and hills in the fore¬ 
ground, which glow with the morning sun. 

It is not so difficult to drag ourselves away this 
morning, for to-day’s march continues along the 
ridge for seven miles and then climbs to a crest from 
which we can see a good deal of the country around. 
Damthong is a curious little village built on a saddle 
of the hill and from there a track goes southwards to 
Darjeeling. A party of riders on ponies comes over 
the ridge from Namchi, and they pause to watch me 
make a sketch of the snow-capped mountains to 
the north which we have been able to see most of 
the morning. 

The road from here to Keyosing follows the ridge 
for a few miles, up and down the gradual inclines 
and through woods and forests with an occasional view 
to the north, until we emerge upon a grassy plateau 
standing about 7,890 ft. high and commanding an 
excellent prospect of valleys and distant mountains 
on either hand. 

A curious plant not unlike an arum lily grows 
beneath the trees. Aku seems to think it contains 
some kind of poison, for he hurries along to advise 
me not to hold the one I have picked for very long. 
This flower is called Arisima, and sometimes 
‘Snake’s bhuta.” It bears a brownish-green flower 
which is pink near the edges and it is covered all 
over, including the green pulpy stalk, with dark 
purple spots. The spadix is like a parrot’s tongue, and 
when I peel the spathe from the stalk it discloses a 
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we had missed seeing at Song on account of the 
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biiflch of wickeddooking little black beady seeds 
with white tips. The whole thing is rather like a 
“Jack-in-the-pulpit,” but there seems to be no 



standard size for the plant, which may grow 2 or 3 ft. 
high or only a few inches from the ground. 

Under a large flowering magnolia tree, we sit down 
to rest and to refresh ourselves with a meal. Transient 
clouds give us glimpses of the snows, and in the fore¬ 
ground loom deciduous trees festooned and garlanded 
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■iMth trailing orchids. Below our grassy banks the 
hillsides fall away and disappear into forests and 
woods. Early rhododendrons, mostly the crimson 
ones, are in bloom, and here and there stands a 
scarlet cotton tree (Semul). 

Aku has refreshed himself, too; we notice this as we 
mount the ponies again, and look longingly at the 
little busti where he and the syce spent their hour of 
ease. Well, what’s the use of longing: if we let down 
our nets for a draught, the liquor would probably 
taste foul to us, and it is certain that no cooling mild 
or bitter would be procurable. 

We leave behind the pleasant little glade bestrewn 
with magnolia flowers, and as the clouds are gather¬ 
ing and shutting out all too soon the snowy peaks to 



the north, we turn in our saddles to have a last look 
along the ridge before going down the other side 
towards the Rangit. 

Fastly approaching clouds hide all but the nearest 
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^ and the landscape becomes more blue as the 
haze covers these tree-hooded slopes. Occasionally 
the sun breaks through to light up some mountain-side 
or valley, and as the clouds move, so does the shaft 
of light, until at last all is lost in the same blue haze. 

We start off again on the ponies about half-past 
two; here there is not much riding, and we lead them 
down the last three miles, which are steep and rugged. 
We wander through forest and glade, to emerge every 
now and then to overlook the valley above which 
Keyosing is situated. 

For some way we follow, high above it, the course 
of the Rangit River. This stream is the greatest tribu¬ 
tary of the Tista, and from its many sources volumes 
of water are brought down from the southern slopes 
of the Kanchenjunga Range, notably from Narsing, 
Pandim, Kabru ; ad Kang. Other streams which join 
this one drain the Singalila Ridge from the east side. 

On the opposite bank of the river, Aku points out 
his home town to us. It is the tiny village of Rapong, 
and we can see the roof of the gompa at the very top of 
the cliffs. No wonder he tackles these marches with 
such agility if he was born and bred on that precipice 
edge! How tantalising it must be to pass by the home 
you have not visited for many years. We suggest to 
him that we pause a day at Keyosing while he visits 
his relations. 

“It would take a day to get there and a day to 
come back,” he answers resignedly in Hindustani. 
And later we gather from notes made in the bungalow 
book that in many places the road is broken down, 
and coolies to ca try one over the landslips are not 
available for some miles. 
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'::i-iWe reach the bungalow only just in time, as the 
rain comes pattering down on the tin roof, and the 
ponies are hurried into a rude shelter while they are 
unharnessed and watered. While we have tea on the 
veranda, we can see the storm sweeping up the 
valley, the mist and cloud gradually enveloping the 
ridge beyond the river and Tashiding, which stands 
like an island in the depths below. 

The black clouds that hide everything around and 
pour down rain without intermission, and the gloom 
and fog that thicken on either side, soon contrive to 
send us into the bungalow, and here are a scanty but 
welcome hot bath and a reviving meal; we forget the 
dreariness outside. 

We pass the evening in reading and talking, and I 
take this opportunity of making a drawing of Chris¬ 
topher by lamplight, while he endeavours to solve 
a crossword puzzle that I have made for him. He says 
my clues are most indecorous and unfair, particularly 
when he comes to an isolated square in the centre of 
the design for which I have written “seen outside a 
popular house of public entertainment.’’ 

“ ‘Q’ should be the answer, and not its alphabetical 
predecessor.” 
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PEMIONCHI 

March 20 th. Keyosing to Pemionchi 

T HE rain is still pattering down in the morning, 
its force having abated somewhat during the 
night. Our bath, which was put outside to catch the 
water andsave a visit to the nearest rivulet, is now full. 

The prospect is very grey, but not without loveli¬ 
ness, and when the rain ceases for a little while I 
clamber along the hillside to a position from which I 
can get a good view of the valley below. 

Writhing clouds drift along the course of the river 
below the hilltops and climb the hollows in an 
endeavour to escape when a puff of wind sends them 
eddying against the cliff-side. The snows are com¬ 
pletely shrouded—in fact, there is nothing but mist 
to be seen beyond the further bank of the river. 

Below Keyosing stands Tashiding like a fairy city 
among the clouds that float over and beneath it and 
cling to its every side. This monastery crowns the 
summit of a steep conical mountain which is washed 
on three sides by different rivers. Although it appears 
to be only such a short distance away, it would take 
a good day’s marching to get there: 4,000 ft. to the 
river bed, across the stream, then a climb of 2,500 ft. 
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tothe summit. The track is said to be very rough and 
is only possible on foot. Near the monastery stands an 
old chorten that is said to contain the remains of the 
mythical Buddha who preceded the Gautama Buddha. 
This erection is considered so holy by local inhabitants 
that i f is known as the T hong-we-rang-to, which 
means “The Saviour by Mere Sight.” The word 
Tashiding, which applies to the gompa on the top of 
the mountain, means “The Elevated Central Glory,” 
but I think I prefer its Tibetan name to this high¬ 
falutin translation. As it rises, as if from out of 
nowhere—for mist surrounds the base of the moun¬ 
tain and the river bed—one realises what an eye for 
beauty these ancient lamas had who founded their 
temples and monasteries always on some site where, 
not only are the immediate surroundings beautiful, 
but from which there is always a magnificent view of 
the mountains above the clouds. This place seems to 
symbolise what one’s first childish impressions of 
Heaven used to be—a golden-roofed city floating 
amidst white clouds. 

The lamas were wise enough to find an outlet for 
their souls when for a lifetime their bodies must be 
imprisoned within these precincts. It would be so 
much harder to spend year after year in some se¬ 
cluded and shut-in valley then on a spur from 
which mountains could be seen. Besides, many of 
these monasteries, though Buddhist in name, were 
founded by Lepchas, and to them the mountain was 
their god. 

Our march to-day, which covers fourteen miles, 
commences with a gradual descent to the Rangit 
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jM&f, a distance of about five miles. In these miles 
we drop from 6,000 to 1,500 ft. and are unable to use 
the ponies, which are brought along by Aku and the 
syce behind us. 

* We pass the small village of Keyosing, where there 
are a few shops, a deserted post office—on the door of 
which we read a printed notice to the effect that the 
direct airmail from Hong-Kong to Penang has now 


been suspended—and the inevitable tailor’s shop 
where the proprietor sits cross-legged before his 
machine. The few inhabitants of this mountain 
village have probably never seen an aeroplane or 
heard of these British fortresses. 

The rain keeps off, but the clouds are very low and 
glimpses of sunlight are only visible on distant hill¬ 
tops. In some ways, we are glad of this, for the air 
rapidly becomes close and sultry as we drop in alti¬ 
tude, and the track, which is sheer rock in some 
places, is tiring to the feet. Gradually we peel off 
unnecessary garments and pause for a sketch of a 
bamboo thatch-roofed house before we reach the 
river level. There are little houses scattered here and 
there where the ground has been levelled out to make 
terraced fields, and each of these possesses several 
orange and banana trees. 

The owners of one such “farm” are out tilling a 


nearby field with a yoke of water buffalo, to which 
they shout with an almost animal cry while they go 
up and down the narrow terrace. The plough here is 
a primitive sort of implement made from one piece of 
heavy wood, and it is generally drawn by a pair of 


oxen. 

Flowering trees abound on either side of the track, 
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and in the undergrowth are hidden shrubs and 
flowers that fill the air with a heavy perfume after 
yesterday’s rain. 

We wait for a while on the bridge to watch the 
rushing waters beneath it before we mount the ponies 



Luculia 

for a five-mile climb to Gezing. This junction of roads 
and river is-called Ligsip; there is a track which goes 
southwards to Rinchinpong, besides the route that 
we are taking up, the hillside to Pemionchi. 

Beside a busti we encounter a small gathering of 
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trailers, some tethered mules and a group 
Tibetans in their attractive coats and boots. Perched 
oh small saddles made of wood over a decorated strip 
of carpet that is used as a saddle-cloth, they rein in 
their ponies as we pass. Aku has a few minutes’ 
conversation with the party while we take Tarmie 
and Tomie to drink in a stream which, below us, 
breaks into a waterfall as it joins the river. 

We lunch sitting on a hillside above the Rangit 
River and looking up one valley towards Keyosing 
and Tashiding, and down another towards Rinchin- 
pong. The slopes are terraced with fields; some of 
them have been sown with rice and some of them 
are being used for grazing. 

We nearly lose our lunch to-day. Having settled 
ourselves comfortably in a good position, from which 
we can see everything there is to be seen, we forget 
the rucksack that Aku has placed beside us, in our 
eager anticipation of the view and the meal. Helter- 
skelter down the cliff it slides, scattering oranges and 
biscuits in its wake. From our anguished shouts, Aku 
guesses that something untoward has happened; he 
leaves the ponies with the syce and hurries along to 
discover that the lunch, and not the memsahib, has 


disappeared down the mountain. He helps Chris¬ 
topher to gather up all that is left that is still fit for 
our consumption, and a ragged little boy from a 
neighbouring farm scrambles along the bank to 
collect the remaining pieces of chocolate and biscuit 
and eventually retrieves the rucksack for us. 

One little red-clay house with a bamboo roof has 
rows of corn-cobs strung up under the eaves to dry, a 
store which will have to last until the next gathering 
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crops in the autumn. The brilliant shiny green of 
the orange trees that surround the tiny homestead 
contrasts vividly with the soft, blue hills across the 
valley that is their background. This family, who are 
ploughing the home meadow—a slope 2 yards wide by 
ioyards in length—stop the buffalo and watch us as we 
remount our grey ponies and continue up the hillside. 

Gezing, which is only two miles short of our 
destination, is quite a sizeable village and a very 



pretty one; the approach is most attractive. We 
round a bend and leave the shady wooded banks 
for a rocky path that runs on either side of the 
longest mendong we have seen. This old stone wall 
is built along the spur of the hill, and from Tarmie’s 
back I am able to see over it to where the whole 
valley back to Keyosing is lying exposed. At each end 
of the mendong is a large chorten and, past the second 
chorten, the village. 

This is built in a square round a grass plot on 
which are several fine orange trees. The villagers, as 
usual, are mustered on their doorsteps and watch us 
as we pass. 
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We rein in for a few moments to look at this place, 
which is so like a scene on a stage awaiting the 
entrance of the principal performers. On one balcony 
that overhangs the road several Marwari men are 
gambling, while another, leaning on the balustrade, 
lazily gazes across the valley to the cloud-covered 
mountains. 

There appears to be a little difficulty with the 
guard here, who comes out to examine our passes, 
but after Christopher has told him of our route and 
that we have telegraphed ahead for our bungalow 
passes in Bengal, we are salaamed on our way. Actu¬ 
ally, we are still in Sikkim, but this may be the last 
guard-house that we pass before we leave the state 
at Phalut. 

A few miles’ climb brings us to an enormous 
chorten set in what looks like a private park. Here 
the tracks have widened into glades where dead 
leaves are golden and crackling under the ponies’ 
hoofs. 

Our little syce who made the cricket bats at 
Lachen, and who is always so full of ideas, has drawn 
one or two blanks to-day. He takes so many short 
cuts when the track zigzags up and down steep 
slopes in an endeavour to save himself time and 
breath that when we want him we can seldom find 
him . This happened to-day when we wanted the 
lunch: as he was a mile or so ahead, we had to con¬ 
tinue on until we found him, hot and panting, 
stretched out beside a wayside cairn. His next effort 
at short-cutting took him sadly out of direction, and 
he landed up at a farm on a neighbouring hilltop, 
much to the annoyance of the owners, who probably 
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thought he had come to steal fowls or foodstuff. 
Now, while we are at the bungalow wanting the 
remainder of the lunch milk that was retrieved from 
the mountain-side to use in our tea, he has taken a 
short cut up to the monastery, mistaking its roof 
through the trees for that of the bungalow, and has 
to be fetched before we can have our much-needed 
brew. The rest-house here stands on a spur of its own 
below the monastery; from the veranda, across the 
saddle, may be seen vistas of pleated hills that fade 
away into the distance and the mist. Our altimeter 
tells us that we are now standing at 6,920 ft. above 
sea-level, and, as there is nothing but cloud between 
us and the great chain of snows, we hope that during 
the night they may lift so that we may see the 
mountains again. 

The rain is not far behind us, and while we are 
drinking our tea we hear it splashing down on the 
roof, wetting all the luggage, which is accordingly 
pulled hastily inside. 

There is still some while before darkness falls, and 
we sally out under Christopher’s umbrella to see the 
monastery, said to be the largest in Sikkim. Only the 
best families in the state, those of pure Tibetan 
origin, are permitted to send their sons here to 
become lamas. Tendrup, the second son of the 
Maharajah, will spend some years of his life on this 
hillside. This monastery provides a head monk upon 
whom falls the duty of anointing the head of the 
monarch with oil upon investiture. All these Tibetan 
lamas are called ta-san, or pure monk. 

Some years ago the monastery was destroyed by 
fire and many of its treasures were lost, but as wo 
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ice up the hill under the umbrella we can see 
that it has been very ably restored. The architecture 
is pleasing in its simplicity and satisfying in structure 


and proportions. 

Our arrival coincides with the departure of the 
chowkidar, who kindly conducts us to a small 
entrance, whence he summons an aged lama to 
show us round. We are led to the side of the main 
building, and he opens wide the portals to the 
temple. Now we can see that the exterior is but the 
outside casing for a temple of intricate beauty and 
workmanship. Carvings and paintings decorate all 
the walls and pillars. Golden, life-size images of the 
Buddha are seated upon altars, in front of which 
little oil lamps burn smokily. The light from these 
darts from image to image and illuminates the queer, 
mysterious gloom. There are no windows, and all is 
dark within when the doors are shut, except for these 
little flames that burn incessantly night and day. 

Many smaller images line the walls, and these we 
are told represent other lesser celestial beings] many 
of them perfect in their modelling and colour. 

Above the temple is a decorated room in which is 
a painted and carved representation of the Buddhist 
heaven. This work of art is set beneath a rainbow 
and intended to convey to the Buddhists that the 
heaven is a mountain. It was the same sort of dolls - 
house temple that we saw in the upper room, inside 
the dome, at the Lachen gompa. 

We are shown various other rooms, both upstairs 
and down; we inspect the library of manuscripts, and 
as we are being conducted out again by tne main 
entrance a portly, bald-headed lama comes forward 
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show us a small room on the 
left of the gompa. A key has to be fetched, and while 
we are waiting for it we try to talk with the old man, 
who stands there in his saffron robes beneath a 
dripping black umbrella. 

As the creaking doors of this cavern are thrown 
open, a large black spider hurries across the floor and 
disappears under the altar, as if filled with contempt 



directs our guide to 



Lamas 


because his devotions have been so abruptly ter¬ 
minated. On the altar is a dancing representation of 
Buddha which appears to be made entirely of gold. 

Two small boys, doubtless serving an apprentice¬ 
ship at the monastery, accompany us and the portly 
one to visit the prayer wheel in another out-building. 
To get the key to this house we are taken round by 
some stone cells, and after a great deal of knocking 
and shouting, a dishevelled lama appears who looks 
as if he had been hibernating for the winter and 
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visitors to the gompa for at 
another couple of months. 

The boys kindly oblige by saying our prayers for 
us in the same manner as those offered up on our 
behalf at Lachen. When we have given the children 
enough exercise—they can’t be more than six years 
old apiece—we feel in our pockets for silver, which 
we understand is always accepted by the lamas for 
allowing visitors to see their temples. Under the 
umbrella we wander off down the hill; and the 
smallest boy stands under the dripping eaves of the 
gompa gazing at us and idly pulling petals from a 
scented geranium flower. 

Does he know anything of a life outside a mon¬ 
astery? And does he know anything of the life he is 
destined to lead? True, his surroundings will be 
magnificent and he will be able to lose himself in 
reverie on those snow-capped pinnacles beyond the 
furthest hills. But will he never know the joy of com¬ 
panionship, of family, of travelling to strange lands 

_oh, and a thousand other things which can never 

exist between stone walls of a four-by-four celir 

So often, rambling over these hills, watching the 
ever-changing lights on rivers rushing and tumbling 
through the rocks, or on the ice-clad minarets above 
the dark mountains, one is filled with a longing never 
to return to ci vilisation and all that great cities and 
the wants of man have made of a life which, as I 
stand on these mountain-tops, I feel is now foul 
with the refuse of our modern lust for wealth. 


<SL 

least 



But, I ask myself, should I really want to stay here 
after the first glamour had palled. Would it be 
possible to build up, perhaps as Miss Kronquist has 
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done, a need for one’s services which might in time 


become an integral purpose, sufficiently binding to 
deter one for ever from giving up seclusion for a more 
actively joyous state? 

The answer lies with each individual to whom this 
thought must come. We are all happier surrounded 
by the things to which we have become accustomed, 
be they mountains or telegraph poles, although we 
may not care to admit it. These people would be lost 
without the peace of their mountain paths and the 
purity of their cascading waterfalls, just as we should 
miss those friends who would have to be left on the 
horizon of the world behind us, and those things 
we count as amenities—chemistry, science and 
mechanics; inventions we have inherited with our 
civilisation, many of which we employ without ever 
attempting to understand. 

There may be some who could give up all that 
other life to live here in the silences of these enfolding 
hills; whose thoughts would not become in time a 
beating of importunate wings; and who w'ould not 
return for fear that in losing solitude they might lose 
again the inward grace—that quietude and calmness 
of spirit—that dv’ells wi th those w 7 ho have learnt the 
power of being alone. 

To attempt to explain creation by one leaping 
waterfall would be as easy as delving into the reasons 
that might compel them to do it. It is a subject for 
speculation; but one to which it is almost impossible 
to find an answer. I can only commiserate with myself 
that my frailty exists as much upon the mountain as 
it does living and working at home. No two days do 
I think alike, and though I may endeavour to put 
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Dn a piece of paper the thoughts tiiat 
through my head as my gaze wanders over the hills 
and valleys that surround me, one thought leads to 
another thought, and in the end I find myself staring 
at myself from the opposite mountain-side and 
wondering how I ever came to be there. 

“ Endowments , faculties enough we have; it is her 
[Nature’s] wish, too, that no faculty imparted to us shall 
rust from disuse.” 

There; I have managed to obtain (acknowledg¬ 
ments to Carlyle) at least a reason that might prevent 
me from spending the rest of my life in silent medita¬ 
tion among these Himalaya. Or perhaps I am 
flattering myself again into thinking I have found a 
reason where none exists? And the next time I sit 
down to polish up my faculties I shall be wishing 
fervently, with contention and regret, that I had 
rested for ever on the foothills o^Parnassus, if only 
to contemplate the white peace of eternity. 
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20 

PEAKS AND PADDY-FIELDS 

March 21 st. Pemionchi to Dentam 

A KU creeps into the bedroom at six o’clock 
- with the tray of tea. “Salaam,” he says as he 
draws back the curtains. 

We open sleepy eyes to find the sun pouring into 
the room, and from Aku’s gestures it is obvious that 
he has something pleasant in store for us. After 
yesterday’s climb, I am still feeling somewhat stiff, 
and as I roll over in bed I see that Christopher is 
hastily donning a coat preparatory to investigating 
the country, which last night was concealed by mist 
and rain. 

I am inst lazily wondering if he will stay out long 
enough to give me time for another forty winks or so 
when he comes running back: 

“Quick! Jump up at once!” 

“Why?” 

"Because you can’t waste a morning like this in 
bed.” 

“Why can’t I?’ 

“You'll be sorry if you do. Here put this on and 
wrap a blanket round your legs.” 

“This” is a thick, unpleasantly hairy, roll-top 
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Jersey, but there is no time, I gather, to be fastidious 
about my clothes; so pulling the Aertex rug from my 
bedding-roll, I stagger out on to the veranda. 

“Well?” he says with an emphasis and a grin that 
might have illustrated the last verse of the first 
chapter of the book of Genesis. 

But there is no answer to the panorama which lies 
there nigh in the sky, glinting in the morning sun as 
it catches first one snow-clad peak and then another, 
sending off piercing rays of light from hanging 
glaciers and minarets of melting snow. 

Bejewelled against the soft rose-pink of dawn 
reflected in the sky, the whole Kanchenjunga Group 
of mountains is massed high in the heavens. Misty 
hills, as yet untouched by the morning glow, reach 
down to soft folds in the still dim regions below. 

A transcendent wonder fills the valley before us, 
as the sun slowly rises and illuminates mountain 
after mountain and gradually fills the deep crevices 
in the hillsides with light. 

But we are beginning to know these Himalaya, 
The clouds that still drape some of the dark slopes 
warn us that too soon they will roll down the valley 
and hide the range that now spreads itself before us, 
a shimmering mass of icc-clad peaks. 

That this sight of the mountains is soon to be 
withdrawn adds to its value while we watch the 
shapes and colours changing and the sun mounting 
the heavens. 

Away to our left an ominous bank of white clouds 
hangs over the hillside and slowly pours into the 
valley at our feet; and is the morning advances so 
do the clouds, until only here and there between 
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trae gaps can we see even a distant ridge crowned 
with a monastery, and prayer flags creeping down the 
hill. At sunrise the mist is rising from all the trans¬ 
lucent mountain-tops; but the vision is always tran- 



Chorten 


sient, for in a short space of time the fog and low 
cloud hanging about- the valleys ascend to the w arm 
atmospheres above and slowly obscure the whole 
landscape. We wait until the last white glimmer of 
snow vanishes between the forming clouds before we 
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to dress and breakfast and pack the mules off 


to Dentam, hoping that before we leave there may 
be another glimpse; but we are not rewarded, and 
soon after nine we are on our way. 

I pause to make a drawing of the large chorten that 
stands at the foot of the avenue of trees beneath 
Pemionchi monastery, with a magnolia in full bloom 
just above it, its trunk wrapped in moss. 

This moss which covers all the trees along the 
stretch of track following the ridge above the Kulhait 
is a curious and interesting sight in the day’s march. 
The path down through the woods is mazed with it. 
Softly draped about the trunks and clinging and 
hanging on all the boughs, from a little way off it 
has the appearance of some strange foliage we have 
not met before. The damp, humid air caused by 
vaporous clouds which cling to the hillside and dis¬ 
solve among the trees must, by its moisture, cause 
this growth. We are continually reminded of drawings 
by Gustav Dore for his Dante as the road winds 
through forests filled with luxurious vegetation and 
trees and ferns which struggle with each other for 
existence. The depths of the valley are lost in mist 
and as the clouds fasten themselves to the trees about 
us we begin to feel we are entering a dream forest that 
has neither an end nor a link with the earth. 

Orchid plants hang in clusters from the branches 
and we see many other clinging, clutching, strangling 
creepers that festoon the trees and sap their growth, 
as they endeavour to rise from the rich but murderous 
tangle to the skies above. 

A mile or so after leaving Pemionchi we pass the 
monastery of Sanga Choling, the oldest building in 
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It stands in a wide court of green grass and 
can be seen from many of the neighbouring hills. It 
lies a little below the track, and as the path here is 
grassy and more undulating than rocky I manage to 
get an occasional glimpse of the building from my 
saddle as I canter past. 

Such a pace is apparently seldom seen in Sikkim, 
and a gathering of women carrying loads up to 



Vaccinium Salignum 


Pemionchi drop their bundles in amazement. But it 
is not long before the track narrows again and starts 
to descend the hill. Tarmie has to be reined in, and 
we wait for the rest of the party under a crimson 
rhododendron tree. 

To-day's march takes us from 6,500 to 4,500 ft. 
and a good deal of it is in sharp twists and turns 
continually crossing landslips and waterfalls. We are 
on the north bank of the Kulhait Chu, one of the 
higher reaches of the Rangit. From the hillside we 
can see that this is one of the most cultivated valleys 
in the State. Far below us the terraced fields fling 
themselves out into the wide valley, and here and 
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lere we can see the roofs of farms and little houses 
dotted about among these terraces. 

Scarlet rhododendrons and white magnolias again 
grace our path, and when we stop for lunch Chris¬ 
topher finds stray little brightly coloured wild flowers 



which I draw for him when I have finished my sketch 
of the valley below. 

With one or two pauses for sketching, we continue 
on our way. Here and there people are ploughing or 
grazing their cattle, and outside one bamboo house, 



beneath a pink almond tree, two dark-skinned 
women are weaving white cloth. On a spur of the 
hill stand chortens and cairns oi stones, covered with 
votive rags on wands of bamboo. 

As we descend to the valley the air again becomes 
hot and dry compared to the cool breezes on the 
ridge. The last part of the descent is through ter¬ 
raced fields: and in one of these we sit on large flat 
stones, sending Aku on ahead with the ponies while 
I try to make a drawing oi Dentam across the river, 
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tier upon tier of climbing meadows stepping 
up to the dark mountains behind them. This must 
be a successful part of the land for crops, for, as we 
near the bridge across the Kulhait, we see whole 
families out working in their fields, and some of them 
are endeavouring to hack new terraces out of a 
mountain-side. 

Some years ago there was an earthquake here that 
destroyed not only the houses but the fields as well, 
and since then the people have had to make again all 
the terraces on which they earned their living by 
growing rice. 

The bungalow at Dentam is a curious place for a 
night’s lodging. The original one was destroyed in 
the earthquake, and a shed-like affair is doing duty 
meanwhile. Its rooms are small and dark and there 
are only two of them. There is no veranda, and the 
servants will have to sleep on the ground between 
the house and the little stone kitchen which faces 
it. 

We look at the ruins of the old bungalow and see 
that Tarmie and Tomie have been led out to an 
enormous amphitheatre formed by rice-fields; here 
they are happily grazing and blowing out their al¬ 
ready billowing sides. This place would be a magni¬ 
ficent arena for a Greek play; the terraces rise in 
semi-circular fashion high up the mountain, while 
in the middle of the lowest field there is a little plat¬ 
form on which stand three trees. 

Some coolies amble through these fields driving 
their mules home from grazing, and a rail, dark lad, 
the cliowkidur's son, wanders out of the bungalow to 

talk to them. 
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rown the valley, beyond more stepping fields, is a 
flat plateau of land below the village. Beneath it the 
river winds into the distant folds of hills that come 
sweeping down from the mountains. A forest fire has 
been started high on the ridge above, and opposite to 
it, on the southern bank, a waterfall cascades down 



the dark cliffs. These waterfalls, which occur fre¬ 
quently along the valley, are diverted at times to 
flood the fields when the rice, has been sown. 

Many of the valleys in Sikkim are useless for 
agriculture, as the cliffs are one sheer drop from 
mountain to river, but here the valley is wider 
and there is a ridge above the river which has 
been levelled out into fields; this sheltered and 
basking aspect must mean a more profitable liveli¬ 
hood to those who till and sow than other poorer 
attempts we have seen to produce a crop. 

Fortunately for us, it is too warm here to need a 
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fire, for there is no hearth in the little living-room 
to use if we had been caught in a storm and washed to 
dry wet clothes. 


Aku produces a good curry of bully beef and 
garnishes it with chutney. We examine the curious 
assortment of literature and retire to bed betimes 
after one game of chess, in order to be in good trim 
for to-morrow’s seventeen-mile march. 
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4,500 TO 12,500 FT. 

March 2,2nd. Dentam to Phalut, 17 miles 

T EA at five, breakfast at six; by seven o’clock we 
are on our way, for the march to-day is the 
longest one in our programme. We shall rise from 
4,500 ft. to over 12,000 ft., and, as the last part of the 
route lies along the top of the rocky ridge that divides 
Nepal and Sikkim, we don’t want io lose our way in 
darkness or mist. 

The chowkidar’s son from Dentam has decided to 
accompany us, and with a blanket folded across his 
shoulders and a kukri in his belt we find him ready 
and waiting with the ponies. 

The valley looks particularly lovely in the early 
morning rosy glow, though there are large, smoky 
clouds floating about. All along the banks of the 
Kulhait, and rising up into the hills behind, are ter¬ 
races upon terraces, many of them cut out of sheer 
rock and covered with imported soil. As we leave 
the village we see two women perched on a rocky 
crag above the path, like mountain goats. They are 
hacking at the steep clift-side with picks and axes in 
an endeavour to clear away sufficient room to grow 
a few square yards of grain. 
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we start off by dropping to the river and following 
its course up and down over rocks for some way until 
we come to the fork of the two sources of the Kulhait. 
Here we take the south stream and follow it up into 
the hills; it is a steep climb and very rough going, 
for a good deal of the way traverses the old river bed, 
now dried up, but down which a rapid torrent must 
flow after the rains, judging by the fallen boulders 
and crags whose sides are smooth and round from 



Staghorn moss 


rushing water. Skeleton trees, naked of foliage, rot¬ 
ting stumps and trunks stand among the rocks. 
Little plank bridges cross and recross the small 
stream that cascades and sparkles the mountain¬ 
side. 

We pass through a moss-grown forest where all the 
tree trunks and branches are covered with green 
fur. Wood violets, .anemones and wild strawberry 
flowers star the grass and great magnolias hang 
overhead. 
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_ire emerge from this thicket to a stony clearing, 

once part of the river bed, we hear a splintering 
crash followed by one long-drawn-out scream 

What on earth has happened and who could it be? 
With hearts hammering, we hurry on through the 
jungly mass of tree stumps and boulders to find 
behind a mass of rocks our servants and mules, 
beside what was once a plank bridge. 

The wood, rotted by the rains and battered by the 
falling rocks which lie around, has given way and one 
of our mules complete with its load is half lying, half 
sitting in the stream. The servants are panic-stricken 
and cling to each other and shout and chatter as we 
hurry up. Fortunately, the drop is not more than 3 
or 4 ft. and we are able to haul the mule to his feet 
and drag him up to the bank. No serious damage 
has been done, for which we are more than thankful. 
We direct the muleteers to unload the animal and 
pack the stores that it was carrying on to the other 
beasts; it is frightened and a bit lame, but should 
be able to get along all right without anytliing to carry. 

Aku scolds the servants for their carelessness and 
urges them on ahead, but it is not long before we 
start off again ourselves and overtake them. The 
mishap has unnerved some of them and they are 
more cautious now over the route. 

As the track becomes steeper and more rugged it 
is hard at times to find it, and we are glad to have the 
Limbu boy with us, as he knows the way up this 
mountain-side. From a spur high above the valley, 
we can look down on the Kulhait and the terraced 
fields of Dentam in the distance. We are now 
on the side of one of the dark mountains which 
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shut out the light and the air from the village below. 

Crimson rhododendrons cluster among the feathery 
bamboo and shower the ground with red, bell-shaped 
petals until it is like an elaborate carpet. For some 
way the path clings to the cliff-side and we find one 
perilous corner bridged by planks suspended from 
the rocks that hang above the forest and the tangle 
of undergrowth descending sharply to the river. The 
ponies are timorous of this obstacle, and we have to 





Primula hetiolaris 

dismount and lead them along until we reach the 
old path again. 

Higher we climb, and as we do so the vegetation 
about us changes; starry masses of primulas, rich in 
colour, cluster in groups and mingle with a tiny blue 
flower which we found growing also on the opposite 
hank of this river. 
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'e hear the mule bells in the valley below and 
now and again we catch sight of them, or of the 
sweeper’s flowing turban, through the trees. 

Winding along the path above me I can see 
Christopher’s red shirt and beflowered hat, his pony’s 
swinging tail which reaches the ground; and as he 
goes up the hill he sings stray phrases from Eliza¬ 
bethan songs — verses from music-hall or folk songs, 
and his deep voice echoes among the trees and hill¬ 
sides with an occasional accompaniment of bells and 
falling water. 

Up and up we go, now and again pausing for breath 
at one of the many cairns on the wayside. The higher 
we climb the more difficult progress becomes, for the 
altitude begins to affect our breathing again as it did 
up beyond Lachen. 

We reach the Chiabhanjan Pass, where there are 
a strange assortment of stone cairns and rudely-made 
chortens. Beside the pass stand the ruins of what was 
once a guard house, now a heap of stone overgrown 
with low shrubs and a tangle of weeds. As we gain 
height on the mountain, the vegetation rapidly 
diminishes in stature and abundance. We have left 
the tree rhododendrons behind and those that now 
clothe the bank below the ridge are but a low scrub 
that covers the ground. The wind that blows over the 
top of the ridge is chilly; we decide to call a halt, 
to devour our lunch and put on some warmer clothes. 

The site we choose for our meal looks back over the 
gorge up which we have come and where the dark 
clothing of trees climbs the steep cliffs, clouds en¬ 
velop them until the craggy heights are lost from 
view. High above these clouds, suddenly, from 
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nowhere, appears a snow-capped peak, and as the 
mists slowly pour themselves over the pass we see at 
intervals between the white floating masses a line of 
snows bright in the sunlight against the deep blue 


sky. 

This must be the Kangrang La and the Kang La 
above us, and while we munch away at biscuits and 



chocolate we watch the stream of clouds continually 
closing together and then parting again to disclose 
the snows. This gradual tide of clouds as it descends 
into the Kulhait Valley is suddenly caught by a 
change in the wind; the clouds are hurled back at the 
mountain-side against which they break like great 
foamy waves. Some of them drift in amongst the 
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-tops, on which they help to form that soft green 
fur which interested us so much; and some of them 
run up the hillside as if they were trying to make an 
escape and get back into the valley from which they 
originally came. 


Our idle speculation is interrupted by the clanging 
of the mule bells as our caravan winds its way up the 
path. Aku tells us that they had a little difficulty in 
getting round the bend of road, which had been re¬ 
paired with planks; one of the syces is missing, but we 
are told he is coming along behind, so we presume 
that all is well. After their slow going, we decide to 
send them well on in advance this time and wait for 
them to get over the next ridge before we pack up and 
follow. 

The Limbu proves himself of considerable strength 
and ability in moving tree trunks that have fallen 
across the path, and before long, after we have 
crossed a desolate saddle where these dead trees lie 
about as bodies after a battle, we catch the mules up 
again. 

This time the muleteer is repairing one of the straps 
that secures a load; it was broken by the spill. We 
wait for him tu complete this and the: watch Aku 
hurry them on again. 

We have reached the snow-line: the wind has 
turned chilly, and we are anxious now to get in 
before night falls or a storm breaks; for the clouds 
have multiplied in number and are now ascending the 
hill with us. 

Round the next spur we come on the caravan 
again and this time there appears to be trouble of 
some sort. Snow lies deep on the ground, and on this 
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iern bank it has formed a drift which extends 
for some way and completely covers the place where 
we presume the track to be. Some of the mules are 
being truculent, and Aku tells us that the muleteer 
and the syces say they wish to return to Dentam. 

This is absurd. We have climbed since seven o’clock 
this morning and darkness is not a long way off. We 
cannot be far from Phalut, and the steepest part of 
the climb should be over. We know ponies and mules 
dislike snow so much that they will walk on the very 
brink of a track overhanging a drop of many thou¬ 
sands of feet rather than venture near it (this they 
have proved to us, much to our discomfort). But here 
there is no brink for them to cling to; the path disap¬ 
pears into a deep drift and the hill is about a 70- 
degree angle. The snow is too deep to move and the 
servants, who dislike the cold and the snow as much 
as the animals do, are grumbling and looking long¬ 
ingly back over the route we have come. 

Christopher and I hastily decide that this is the 
occasion for the sahibs to prove their worth. We dis¬ 
mount and endeavour to stamp out a path for the 
animals to follow. But we very soon find that this is 
impracticable, for the snow is soft and deep; to stand 
is to sink. In an endeavour to prevent myself from 
slipping I clutch out at a lump of rock that protrudes 
from the white mass: in pulling my hand from my 
trouser pocket I pull out my lip-stick—the white, 
wind-resisting variety—and it disappears down into 
the valley thousands of feet below. 

We find that the only way to tackle this obstacle is 
to rush through waist deep, ploughing a way before 
there is time to sink in and dragging the ponies after 
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us We keep this up for a little way and then turn to 
.see what effect it has had on the caravan. Valour is 
rewarded, for we find that they have not lost much 
time in following us; each man leads an animal 
through the drift, led by stumbling Aku. 

Relieved to find that they have decided the drift is 
not the Waterloo they expected, we wonder what they 
would have done had they been alone. Possibly, with 
the exception of the Limbu, they would have stood 



about in shivering groups until darkness was upon 
them, discussing the predicament, finally deciding 
to retrace their eight-hour journey to Dentam, or 
to camp out lower down somewhere below the 
snowline. 

Another ioo ft. and we are on the summit of 


Singalila. From its 12,125 ft- elevation we see to the 
west the hills and valleys of Nepal fading into the 
clouds. Below' us to the east are the wooded valleys 
of Sikkim; this part of the country seems even more 
densely forest-clad than any other region, and away 
to the south-east there are the still more wooded hills 
of Bengal. 

We rest awhile, looking back along the Singalila 
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Ridge, and send the servants and mules on to Phalut. 
Great clouds still sweep up the mountain-side and 
cling to the forests beneath us. The sun sends shafts 
of light through gaps in the clouds, now lighting up 
one hillside, now another. Heavy banks of mist cling 
to the slopes and veil the snow-capped peaks we saw 
while we were having our lunch. Rising mist forms 
itself into white waves that roll over the saddle and 
are lost to view. 

There is an absence of bird and animal life in these 
altitudes and the vegetation around us is poor, where 
it exists at all. The whole flank of the western side of 
the ridge is destitute of trees or other growing things, 
which is probably due to the biting wind blowing 
right across Nepal from the main chain of the Hima¬ 
laya. This wind is icy, and we pull our clothes 
tightly round us in a vain endeavour to keep out the 
penetrating cold. A few monstrosities that were once 
trees now lie, shapeless and deformed lumps, covered 
with mounds of moss. The ridge is so storm-swept and 
desolate that it is little wonder we have seen no 
dwelling for many miles. 

Down we go again across the saddle that uivides 
Singalila from Phalut, losing 800 ft. to gain 1,000. 
This last bit is hard going for both man and beast, 
and I think I can hear my heart clanging like a bell as 
I labour up the last few feet, here to take a breather 
before the final lap, which will bring us within sight of 
the bungalow. Some river, a twisted white ribbon, 
momentarily dwindles through the folded hills of 
Nepal, far, far below. The mountains lose their shapes 
and contours as the light fades, making them appear 
as one dark looming mass. 
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One syce is still missing; the other servants do not 
seem to be bothering themselves about him, so he 
cannot have come to much harm. As we rise to 
tackle the last part of the climb, we see him slowly 
advancing up the last crest over which we have 
come. He pauses every yard or so for breath and leans 
panting on the bamboo staff that he has cut for him¬ 
self down there in the valleys from which we started 
this morning. Shouts from Aku have little effect upon 
this poor creature, who has been overcome by the 
alitude. We send Aku on and wait for him to catch 
us up. He appears to be in such a state of exhaustion 
when he reaches us that Christopher puts him on 
Tomie for the last stretch. 

“We can’t leave him on the mountain-side, and he 
does look pretty bad.” 

“But he is probably much more used to these 
heights than you are?” 

“Well, I haven’t begun to feel it yet. He can’t be 
shamming, look at the colour of his face.” 

There is no doubt the fellow is in bad shape. But 
why did he volunteer to come up here at all if he 
can’t stand the altitude, we wonder. 

At last we wind up the grassy track that leads to 
:he bungalow. Here and there in hollows are deep 
patches of snow, but the wind sweeps most of it away 
as it falls. Only the tough grass that clings to the 
rocky slope has strength to resist the force of this 
continual gale. 

Discreetly, before he is in sight of the other 
servants, the syce dismounts and leads both mules 
round to the veranda to be unharnessed. Tarmie, 
divested of his saddle, shakes himself, whinnies and 
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wanders off to make hay of what he had hoped was 
going to be garden. After a contemptuous inspection 
of the precincts, he and Tomie decide that there is 
nothing edible in view, and they throw themselves on 
the turf for a roll before returning to the shelter of 
the bungalow. The wind whistles first over one crest 
and then over another; we are glad to see that 
there is a rough shelter near the go-down where 
they can, spend the night in the company of the 
mules. 

Aku has raced ahead, panting and blowing as he 
climbed the hill, and he has miraculously made us 
a fire, but it takes a longish time before we can get 
the kettle to boil. On the veranda the baggage is still 
being unstrapped and the stores undone. The chow- 
kidar, who had not expected visitors at this time of 
year, rushes round, unlocking doors and cupboards, 
shaking out curtains and producing dusty lamps. 
The clouds, driven by the wind, are closing in on us 
fast, and from the windows we can only see the mist 
which envelops us. We seem to be perched up high 
above everything, completely cut off from the rest 
of the world. Fortunately this “nowhere” possesses 
a few maunds of wood that send the fire blazing up 
the stone chimney, and we have the wherewithal 
with us for a hearty meal. We will be extravagant 
here, we tell each other, and light a fire in the bed¬ 
room as well as in the sitting-room. 

While Aku cooks the supper, Christopher, with 
miming indications- and gestures, persuades the 
Limbu to sit for me. This man has proved himself 
invaluable to us and we are struck by the content¬ 
ment that attends him. Barefoot and with meagre 
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ing, he made no complaint as he strode up stony 
river beds, over rocks and through snow-drifts like 
a Goliath, pushing tree trunks and branches from the 
path like a Hercules, helping with another man’s 
load like a Samaritan, or leading a mule or a pony 
over a snow-drift in a truly St. Christopher fashion. 
There is strength in his face and it shines like 
mahogany beside the flickering lamp as he sits 
warming himself before the blaze. He has twisted 
an orange scarf turban-wise round his shaggy head 
and wears a loose black velvet zuave over his white 
shirt. He was smiling and laughing all the way as 
he swung along with the lamps in his hand. 

We consult Aku on the state of the syce, who 
appeared to be suffering from "alt,” and he tells us that 
this man is not really a syce at all —that he is a 
personal friend of his, Aku’s, who wanted to pene¬ 
trate the hills and valleys beyond Kalimpong, where 
he had lived all his life. That, as he was able to speak 
a little English (this is true; he knows a few words), 
and had had some experience of cooking, Aku agreed 
to take him along in the Paies-Bradby nmdfahrt. 
An aspirin or so and a cup of tea should put him 
right, and Aku apologises profusely for his friend’s 
unfortunate condition. 

We are only too thankful not to be in the same 
plight ourselves, for many people are said to succumb 
to mountain sickness at about 12,000 it. and recover 
again higher up. We hand out a store of aspirins and 
other j cmedies for Aku to disperse among the 
servants, and retire for the night. 

Instead of undressing to go to bed, we garb our¬ 
selves in every article of clothing that we think will 
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give any warmth at all, wrap ourselves in rugs and 
wriggle into our sleeping-bags. 


The wind whistles under the doors and through 
the shutters, however much we try to impede its entry. 
It circles round the room and sends great lickingflames 
of fire up the chimney. If it can be as cold as this at 
12,000 ft. in a stone bungalow, what must it be like 
on the North Col in a tent? 

The thought sends icy shivers down my backbone, 
and I clutch my sleeping-bag more firmly round me, 
as if to keep out such speculations. 
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SINGALILA RIDGE 

March 23 rd. Phalut on the Singalila Ridge 

S LEEPILY we remember that from the elevation 
we have now attained we should be able to see 
the whole chain of Himalaya that lie northwards 
between us and Tibet. Before we open our eyes, we 
are wishing for a clear sky and an uninterrupted 
view. With this sense of impending joy, we wake up 
at five, before Aku brings the tea, Christopher, more 
stoical than I (particularly where getting out of a 
warm bed on a cold morning is concerned) ventures 
out to report. 

I am not left drowsing for long, his cries of delight 
and amazement as he scrambles down from the 
saddle above the bungaiow soon bring me from my 
couch; clutching every garment within reach, I fling 
them round me and rush out to join him. 

Breathless we reach the top of the hill. The 
scene is too brilliant for description; it is as well 
for us that it comes towards the end of our ex¬ 
cursions, for it would certainly have put into the 
shade every other aspect of the mountains had we 
first cast our hungry eyes on this panorama. 

High in the sky, arrogantly towering above its 
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Jite peaks, stands the War God of Sikkim, the 
fulness of its reflected ruby fire for ever expanding 
while the reddening dawn flames across those 
crystalline peaks. 

There stands the rose of the Himalaya, flushed 
in the first morning sun. 

Indefinable emotions stir in our hearts as we con¬ 
template that summit still untrodden, remembering 
that the slopes beneath those rocky heights have 
already taken the shadow of sadness from crimson 
which long ago first stained the white ripples of 
the Alps. 

What power compels man onward to higher un¬ 
attainable lode-stars? Is it not enough to contem¬ 
plate with increasing joy and a deep reverence for 
its creation, that land above the clouds which seems 
to us, not a part of the world on which we stand, 
but Heaven prematurely revealed? Would I, too 
become a slave to the desire of attaining the summit 
if I lived here long enough to grow accustomed to 
this chain of snows that lead up to the crowning 
peak? Now I can only realise with poignant sensa¬ 
tions the glory of those snow-fields and pinnacles 
suspended from the heavens that cast, to the people 
living in the shadow of the mountain, a sanctity on 
hills and waters. 

The ice-wind blows directly from those summits. 
I cannot stand on the mountain-side as I watch that 
formidable and glittering mass. I must sit or lie in 
the snow, crouch out of the wind, or meet the strong 
rebuff of many tumultuous clouds that sweep up 
from the valleys of Nepal. But we cannot leave it, 
we must watch the transient light as rose turns again 
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to amber and the morning sun flashes from Kanchen- 
junga to Jannu, Kang Peak, Kabru Talung, Pandim 
and Juboni; glaciers and fields of snow above the 
dark and treacherous patches of rock 

And round us the wind roars; the tumultuous 
wind, the turbulent wind, the wild-flowing, wasteful 
wind, the whistling stream of icy breath that throws 
us to our feet, battles with our limbs and strangles 
us with our clothes; a heaving rolling sea of wind 
that envelops us and lifts us up from our feet and 
hurls us back into the snow. 

And still we cannot leave those untrodden paths 
on the shimmering, ice-hung mountain flanks. . . . 

I project my mind to that furthest pinnacle of 
light beyond the unfathomable space that separates 
us. I tty to focus my eyes back to ourselves standing 
here . . . and thus do we see ourselves, standing on 
the verge of a wondrous region, neither sea nor good 
dry land, the intervening space full of strange shapes 
arid musical tones—but all dim, fluctuating, 
chaotic- 

. . . And we would stand here upon the mountain 
top— that time be swallowed up in eternity, and hope 
swallowed in possession, and ends swallowed in infinite¬ 
ness . . . surrender, submission . . . 

And with this immeasurable splendour I am lulled 
almost to sleep with only the lurking feeling of how 
desolate the parting would be, were it not for the 
memory that will linger round my heart. 

But even transient fortuitisms such as this must 
be scattered to fragments by the untimely trammels 
of an errant mind. The piercing reflection of fight 
and the freezing wind numb all bodity feelings and, 
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evanescent haze, an enveloping cloud rises 
to cut off all but the darkness of Singalila in the 
immediate foreground. 

Now all life has become a seething ocean; thoughts 
that once fluttered as wings about my head become 
an assurance that I have left the balance of my mind 
there upon the mountain-top. That, with my body, 
my mind, too, has become numbed and, like numbed 
limbs, I must drag it unwillingly after me from this 
mountain-side to a world where all phenomenal 
improvisations will be devoid of the reality of this 
ephemeral dream. 

I look round for my partner, wondering whether 
he, too, will have been as strongly affected as I am 
by this morning upon the mountain and to make 
sure that I have not left him behind me on those 
ridges of rippling snow that crown Kanchenjunga. 

But he is here, a*. 1 his hand is comforting, and he 
leads me back to the warm reality of a wood fire, 
while I wonder if my future guardians will be com¬ 
passionate enough to harbour me in a loony-bin with 
a view. And whether my distressed family will be 
able to refute satisfactorily all suggestion of heredi¬ 
tary insanity and prove my state as one due to a 
peculiar and permanent form of mountain sickness. 
In between bouts of “alt,” I might periodically be 
allowed outside to be wheeled up and down by 
kindly nephews and nieces while I nod friendly 
acquaintanceship to the floating clouds. 


Breakfast, not brandy, revives me; hot tea clears 
my head and warms my cold body; but the sting of 
the v.ind is still burning and biting both our faces, 
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so before leaving the bungalow for the second time 
we cover ourselves with glacier cream and lotion. 


The sun is now high in the heavens, and the lower 
valieys, which were previously hidden in obscurity 
and the mist of draping clouds, gradually begin to 
disclose themselves. Singalila, the peak we came 
over yesterday, still stands dark and forbidding and 
gloomy between us and the rest of the range that 
takes its name from that crest and leads up to the 
higher peaks of the Kanchenjunga Group. 

We crawl over the spur of the hill, where the wind 
is most tempestuous, and in a hollow, beside some 
scattered rocks, we crouch to gaze over the network 
of hills and valleys of Nepal, now bathed in the 
morning sun, to where—above the russet line of wind 
and mist, at the very end of the thin white line of 
eternal snows — towers Everest between the two 
spurs of Makalu. 

We know it is Everest, for we have been told that 
if we stand on the Singalila Ridge and point with the 
right hand at the peak of Kanchenjunga the thumb 
will be pointing at Everest, set as a jewel between the 
two masses of the lesser mountain. 

There, at the end of that white line, streaming as 
a ribbon from those snow peaks to the north, stands 
the migbdest mountain in the world, rearing itself 
29,000 ft. above the surface of the earth. 

We stand and gaze at its majestic splendour, trying 
to realise that it is still a part of the world on which 
we live, and not a strange new world floating, as it 
appears to do, above the clouds. 

We try to realise that it is above those white slopes 
that shine like ice against the blue of the sky that < ur 
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rientls are endeavouring to climb. That, high upon 
that glittering mass of rock and ice and snow, they 
will spend days and nights awaiting a successful 
attack upon the summit. 

The wind howls round us and bites into us and 
sends masses of white clouds up the hiilside to circle 
above our heads and, dropping, envelop us in a 
vaporous mist. As the morning advances these clouds 
accumulate, but we are higher up than we have been 
before, and though they go on multiplying until they 
become a sea above the valleys of Sikkim and Nepal 
they are unable to rise above the winds from the 
main chain of the Himalayas and all day long we 
have these peaks as our companions. 

We spend the whole day here at Phalut drinking 
in the magnificence of the different groups of moun¬ 
tains as the light changes on each in turn. Inside the 
bungalow it is colder than outside in the sun, despite 
the wind; although we pile more and more wood on 
the fire, and pile more and more clothes on our 
already laden bodies, we still prefer to sit on the hill¬ 
side in some slightly sheltered hollow while I try 
with numbed fingers to catch some of the brilliance 
of the mountains and the softly folding valleys of 
Nepal. 

The servants are glad of a day’s rest after their 
climb of yesterday, but there is not fodder enough 
here for the animals, and we have to send some of the 
chowkidar’s family off to obtain a maund or so from 
the bamboo thickets that clothe the lower slopes of 
the Sikkim hills. 

The chowkidar here is a retired Ghurka sergeant- 
major. He keeps the bungalow in good order probably 
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because of his Army training; he tells us that Phalut 
is within the boundary of Bengal and that he was 
appointed to this lofty position by the powers-that- 
be in Darjeeling. As this is a locality that is cut off 
from the lower villages for a good part of the year, 
he must miss the congenial atmosphere with which 
he came in contact during his years of military 
service. We gather from Aku’s description of life in 
these parts that there are one or two villages below 
in the valleys on the Nepal side where liquor and 
frivolities can be obtained—at a price. Maybe some 
of his pension descends to these retreats when the way 
is clear in the summer months and the tracks that 
lead down the mountain are shrouded in neither snow 
nor cloud. 
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23 

THE ROAD TO SANDAKPHU 


March 24th. Phalut to Sandakphu 

T HE same wind is tearing round the bungalow 
when we wake up, but the same mountains are 
bathed in the warm glow as the sun rises and the 
sight of them heartens us. We get up early and pack 
our belongings in our bedding rolls and kit bags, 
muffle ourselves in woollens and windproofs and go 
out again to have a view of the breaking dawn before 
breakfa.st and an early start. 

There are no clouds about the distant peaks; again 
the dim valleys come to life, golden this morning, and 
the lines of hooded hills absorb the sun as candle light 
upon soft velvet folds. 

Porridge and rumble-tumble', and after the meal we 
pack up the remaining oddments in the rucksack for 
lunch. 

The cold and the wind have stirred our troops and 
they are off soon after eight with the mules; we watch 
them winding along the ridge in single lile as we 
follow shortly after. 

The road to Sandakphu is southwards along the 
Singalila Ridge on the borders of Nepal. The track 
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that' separates the two states follows the line of hills 
and dips down into desolate, eroded forests, climbs 
sharply crested spurs, and gives us alternately a view 
of the timbered labyrinth of Bengal and over our 
shoulders an unbroken view of the snows. 

The wind accompanies us, gale-force 9 or 10 at 
least, and we need all the clothes we have brought. 
Some of the northern slopes are still deep in snow, 
but we have no difficulties in getting the servants 
along. Like horses heading for the stable, they have 
realised that every step is one nearer the warmth of 
the lower valleys and that to-morrow we shall leave 
the cold, bleak places behind us. Every time we find 
a slightly sheltered viewpoint, we pause for a few 
moments and let the caravan get well ahead. 

These derelict forests are one of the strangest 
phenomena we have encountered on our marches. 
Pine trees once grew over these bleak ridges and 
clothed the hills as those we see below in the sheltered 
valleys of Bengal. But tempest and lightning and 
the howling gale have utterly destroyed them. Now 
lotting bran hless trunks of trees stand in groups and 
lie scattered across the ridge. We wonder how trees 
ever grew on such desolate and barren territory' as 
we gaze at these liver skeletons, stark against the 
blue sky. The whole line of hills looks like a scarred 
battlefield—strange sentinels against the background 
of snows—a field of up-rooted corpses and a retreat¬ 
ing army down the hillside. There is no sign of life 
in any single tree, and those uprooted by the force 
of the tempest stretch out clawing skeleton hands to 
their destroyer, wildly clutching, silvered mouldering 
roots that crumble away as we kick or prod them. 
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ridge is reminiscent of some of Debussy s 
strange music, and as we meditate on the fantastic 
shapes and the bleakness of the whole scene, it seems 
that this particular piece of country is more dream¬ 
like than any we have traversed and would be a 
fitting background for some wild and unearthly 
symphonic poem. It would express the ferment of the 
elements, and the trees that stand proud and erect 
and sad are like a tortuous succession of chords 
curving into space. The incomparable and exquisite 
beauty of that line of snow-capped peaks is cruel, 
grim, challenging but indefinably lovely. Silent 
spectators blending together in soft harmony above 
the trailing clouds. Shimmering icy peaks in celestial 
solemnity casting rays and beams of light upon the 
depredation and havoc of the elements’ making; a 
ghostly band, this silvered forest, suffering and 
mourning in bitter agony in the hopeless struggle for 
existence and freedom. Here is wasteful unreason, a 
continual tide of wild tumultuous ruin. 

There is an almost inaudible ripple of wind in the 
grass, a wind rustling and soughing in the woods below 
the crest; and, as the tide turns, the melody passes 
into a more aerial character—a phantasmagoric 
region where symbol and meaning can be no longer 
clearly distinguished—and life and wind and moun¬ 
tains and skies have lost their unity; they are but 
fragments that will not be reconciled and lead each 
other with little aim*, beyond the melancholy securing 
of their own continuance. 



As we cross the saddle, great heaving masses ot 
dark cloud rise from the west and pour themselves 
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over and along the ridge; like swirling smoke, they 
circle round the smouldered forest, to bury its dead 
in blackness and despair. 

As Sandakphu comes into sight, the accumulation 
of vapour before us disperses among the trees which 
still cling to the eastern slopes, and sinks down to 
the undergrowth of rhododendron scrub. Behind us 
a bank of mist has divided us from the Kanchenjunga 
Group, and with the wind still clutching at us with 
icy fingers and grappling with our clothes we struggle 
on towards the bungalow and a welcoming cup of tea. 

When the clouds have lifted again, we sit for some 
time on the hillside and watch the snows again in the 
dim evening 1 ight Long shadows creep over the valleys, 
which this morning were slowly flooded by the sun. 
A soft pink flush glows on the mountains and the 
Everest Group are nowmisty shadows as darkness falls. 

From the southern flank of the spur of Sandakphu 
we see the route we shall take to-morrow, still along 
the ridge dividing Nepal from British India. The 
furthest blue hill that fades into the mists is Tonglu, 
and from there we shall still be able to see the sncws 
of Kanchenjunga, though the Everest Group will be 
concealed by the mass of the ridge we are now on. 
As the sun sinks I make a sketch of the track we shall 
take and find myself confused and petulant at the 
s/ay the clouds light up different hillsides in succes¬ 
sion. The wind has given me neuralgia on one side of 
my head despite he fur helmet I have been wearing, 
and I feel foolishly annoyed at the so-called amenities 
oi the bungalow; this is quite the worst one we have 
visited. Give me a shack like Dentam rather than 
this jerry-built “miniature mansion.” The Tottenham 
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_. Road furniture, the number of doors round the 

fireplace, the gadgets and the ventilators, all make for 
discomforts one does not expect. The discomforts of a 


dwelling that is an unsuccessful imitation. 

No window faces the mountain range, and those 
that do exist look out on to the back-yard and the 
go-down and are covered with frosted glass and wire 
netting. Perhaps I should be more grateful at having 
a roof over my head, but I cannot endorse the re¬ 
marks of the last visitor in the chowkidar’ s book; he 
advises the authorities that all that is needed to 
perfect this little by-pass villa is a tin of furniture 
cream for keeping the pretentiously grained table and 
chairs in a newly purchased and highly polished 
condition. 


A sad little story is recorded in the same book; it 
tells oi one traveller from Darjeeling who unwisely 
preceded his servants on the march. They paused too 
long to sample the hospitalities of Kala Pokhri, a 
small village between here and Tonglu, and arrived 
drunk the next day. Most of the baggage, stores and 
quipment had been stolen and they were very much 
the worse for drink. 

The chowkidar also informs us that the wire 
netting that covers the windows is a protection from 
raiders who periodically venture up to Sandakphu 
from a village on the Nepal side. These looters have 
been known to burn all within range and make off 
with the bungalow furnishings. Personally, I should 
glad to see the present assortment of parapher¬ 
nalia exchanged for some of the ruder and more 
solid variety that equips the Sikkimese bungalows. 
It is very much more restful and more pleasing. 
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bungalow proucUy displays a mirror on its 
bathroom wall and Christopher has decided that his 
hair badly needs trimming. Secretly, I am rather 
sorry about this; he has nice hair, and when it exceeds 
the usual practical length it is most becoming in 
shape. However, with a pair of scissors that have 
been put to many different uses, I volunteer to cut it 
for him. The result is a complete failure: I find it most 
difficult to keep both sides of the head even and by 
no time the floor is covered with black curls and I am 
wildly darting from side to side escaping his ears and 
plunging the scissors into the unruly tangle that I 
have created. 

Christopher smokes his pipe, and between puffs 
reads aloud part of a serial from a pre-War Nash’s: 
he makes tentative enquiries as to my progress and 
complains of a chill feeling behind the ears. Wishing 
that this was a drawing where I could start afresh, 
and unable to replace hair I have cut off, in the end 
when he can bear no more, I find that the result is 
not unlike an American taxi-driver’s haircut — a 
"bronx” I believe, but one that the rats have been at. 

We read by the draughty fire after our evening 
meal and retire to bed early. I wrap my head up in a. 
scarf to keep the wind from making the neuralgia 
worse. Christopher’s nose has been bleeding violently, 
which may be due to the altitude. Sandakphu is just 
under 12,000 ft. 


March 25 ih. Sandakphu to Tonglu 

To-day’s m^rch is fourteen miles over the undulat¬ 
ing country we inspected last night. Part of the way 
lies along the ridge that turns slightly at Sandakphu 
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ns in a south-easterly direction towards 
Darjeeling. The track dips sometimes to the valleys 
and rises again over spurs from which we are still 
able to see the snows. 

As we start off, the sun is shining, but the wind is 
still howling round us, and we are glad that we have 
decided not to spend another night in this place, as 
we had originally planned to do. We hope to be more 
sheltered from the continual gale that sweeps in¬ 
cessantly across Nepal when we have crossed the 
next ridge. 

We send off the troops early and climb to a knoll 
above the bungalow to sketch our last sight of the 
whole range of snows. Beside some rocks that are 
almost suspended from the hillside, we flatten our¬ 
selves on the grass in an endeavour to shield ourselves 
from the bitter and perishing blast. 

Through the glasses, the view of the mountains is 
undoubtedly the best we have seen. The whole of the 
two groups are shimmering in their whiteness against 
a clear, blue sky; a few drifting clouds covering the 
foothills. The splendour and magnificence is spell¬ 
binding, and we drag ourselves away with reluctance 
from the panorama which surrounds this crest of the 
ridge. 

The track to Tonglu commences with a fairly steep 
zigzag descent, from which at times we are able to see 
the Kanchenjunga Group, and at times the misty 
bine of the deep valleys stretching on either side of 



occur in these mountain paths. For this track is in 
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'some places barely a foot wide; here and there a 
fallen boulder has destroyed the path and the ponies 
must find a foothold on the loose earth and stones 
that the boulder has left in its wake. 

The mountain track finally emerges in Kala 
Pokhri, a queer collection of bamboo huts and tents. 
There appears to be no life in the village at all, and a 


Daphne Mezereum 

few black pigs run out of some of the dwellings at our 
approach. The inhabitants must all be working in 
7 he fields. One dark-haired lad comes out from a 
house with a r, und of wood in. a wicker basket, and 
he follows our little procession as we wind along the 
ridge. 

The path narrows again, and Tarmie, to my dis¬ 
comfort, prefers mounting the bank, which places 
me in an almost horizontal position as I try to keep 
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place where there has been a minor landslip, and his 
load goes hurtling down the mountain-side. For¬ 
tunately he is able to stop his own descent after a 
few yards, and no ill other than the loss of the wood 
has befallen him. He has now to return to Kala 
Pokhri (which, being interpreted, is Blackpool) for 
another load. Quick and calm action is necessary 
when these accidents occur, and we notice the com¬ 
placency and resignation with which he retraces the 
track. 

We climb again and descend again and now have 
penetrating views down some of the narrow and 
smaller valleys that lie below the Singalila Ridge. 
Hillsides, tree-hooded and green, are splashed with 
the white foam of magnolia and rhododendron trees. 
These rhododendrons are larger and more luxurious 
even than the crimson ones that we have seen in the 
higher altitudes. The budding, weighted branches 
are flushed with pink before the blossom opens to 
full bloom, and many of the flowers are scattered 
across the path. 

As the track descends again, we lose ourselves in 
bamboo thickets where the waving, feathery foliage 
is like a sea breaking round us and meeting over our 
heads. The ponies would linger a long time here if 
they were permitted. They are particularly partial 
to young shoots, and when we pause for lunch the 
syce cuts a large bunch of fresh green branches with 
his kukri and throws it beneath the rock by which 
the ponies are tethered. We cannot let them roam 
the banks to find their own fodder; a step or so from 
the path, the hill drops swiftly to the valley, and 
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ponies could climb along it, we should 
certainly be unable to recapture them. 

From the knoll we choose for our luncheon site, we 
are able to see far into the valleys of Nepal, and the 
slopes of the hills covered with blossoming trees. The 
air is filled with the heavy scent of flowers and white 
magnolias seem to wave delighted hands against the 
blue background of misty hills. The path below us is 
rich with scattered petals, and primulas cluster in a 
mauve cloud on the grassy banks. 



Primula petiolaris; grows rJ 8,000 ft. 

There is a calmness in the air after the battling 
wind of the last two days, and as we peel off unwanted 
garments we find it hard to believe that this morning 
on the hill top we could willingly have worn twice 
as many had we brought them with us. 
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would be nice to indulge in the balm of this 
sheltered hill and sleep among the many-scented 
flowers, but the last part of to-day’s march is again 
along the top of a ridge, which we must achieve 
before night falls. On these roads one never knows 
what may be in store. Although the mileage is 
known from place to place, very often a fallen 
boulder or a broken bridge will send a traveller miles 
out of his way in order to select a less perilous route 
and one by which he may achieve the same goal. To 
wander from the path at all is to become lost among 
the unfathomable forests on either side, and though 
here and there coolie paths lead off into the jungle, 
they are probably only the track to some desolate > 
hillside busti, from where one would only have to v ' 
retrace wasted steps. And we are not equipped for 
camping out. 

On again, down again, beneath more flowering 
trees and between many clumps of rock and over 
tiny rivulets. The path brings us to another collec¬ 
tion of huts where there is a bridge over a stream that 
gathers strength at each cascading leap. These are 
the sources of the little Lodhoma Chu that runs down 
to join the Great Rungit. 

The climb from this pass is through a dense forest 
of rhododendrons that vie with each other in their 
magnificence. The great white variety has captured 
our fancy, whose budding blooms are a deep blush 
rose crowned bj, the full-blown waxen whiteness of 
the flowers that have first seen the sun at the top of 
the tree. 

Magnolia trees, stretching their laden boughs to 
the blue sky, are covered with spark iingly white, 
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Daphne or sweet-perfumed Luculia, a mauve-pink, 
leafless shrub, crowds the thicket beneath the trees 
and the ground is a carpet of stag moss and primulas. 

In these hills there are many seasons at one time. 
I he vegetation of each valley varies according to its 
aspect and climatic conditions. One may find on one 
side of a ridge no herbage or tree of any kind and an 
Arctic-like wind that impedes even the snow from 
settling on dark, hanging rocks; while round the 
next bend or over the crest there may be a sheltered 
valley basking in tropical sun and damp with the 
vapours of descending clouds. It is the unexpected¬ 
ness that makes these marches so attractive, and the 
tairy-tale feeling of never knowing what to expect 
round the next curve or in the next valley. These, 
like all contrasts, make life so much more vivid than 
usual, and we feel as we wander along that we are 
becoming almost a part of the existence that goes 
on in this maze of hills. 

Beside a pool where a waterfall steps down the 
mountain-side, wc pause beneath softly swaying 
bamboos for the ponies to have a drink. The grass 
and rocks through which the water runs are starred 
with primulas of different shades of mauve and 
purple. 

Hew different we feel to-day, after the cold and 
the storm-swept forests on those ridges beyond 
Sandakphu. Now we ride in shirt sleeves; Fannie and 
I have tufts of scarlet rhododendron behind our ears. 
Yesterday we wrapped ourselves in every available 
garment and the mountain slopes had to be searched 
for grass for the ponies. 
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"tip and up we climb, pausing now and then by a 
waterfall or a wayside stream. Below us stretch 
valleys and spurs covered with a dense forest that 
reaches far into the blue distance of Bengal. 

We catch the wind a little again as we near the 
top of the ridge, but it has lost its whipping sting 
and we do not feel so unfriendly towards it as we 
did on the last ridge. On our right a tumble-down 
busti and prayer-flags; on our left the sun catches 
the tree-tops as they descend in long sloping lines 
to the depths of the valley. We look back down the 
winding path up which we have come as it vanishes 
into the forests and reappears again every now and 
then like a twisting stream. 

Clouds are chasing themselves over the saddle as 
the rest-house comes into view, and as we mount the 
final crest we see that the valleys on the further side 
of this ridge are shrouded in heavy haze slowly form¬ 
ing itself into clouds which are blown hither and 
thither by the wind. We had half hoped to be able 
to see across the valleys below the towering peaks 
of the Donkia Range, away to the north-east, but 
all the distance is cut off by a wall of cloud that 
gradually creeps up the mountain we are on. 

This bungalow is a delight after last night’s Ideal 
Home model. Here the rooms are large and airy, 
with plenty of windows, and the veranda, which is 
well-roofed, runs the full length of the building; it 
faces the Kanchenjunga Range, whose distant peaks 
we are just able to discern above the clouds. 

We walk up to the crest of Tonglu after tea has 
revived us, but the clouds come drifting past us as 
we lie in a patch of sunlight on the grass, and they 
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when they reach the cool air of the furtfter 
fey. As the sun recedes, the air becomes chilly, 
and we are driven indoors to the comforts of a 
blazing fire in the big, welcoming hearth. 

Scarlet rhododendrons we gathered on our way 
make a brilliant splash of colour against the white¬ 
washed walls. 
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24 

FAREWELL TO THE SNOWS 
March 26 th. Tonglu 

HOWLING gale arose in the night and we 
were almost blown out of our beds. Christopher 
had to get up several times to fasten doors and heap 
more garments on top of the sleeping-bags. 

As we breakfast we can see the mighty mass of 
Kanchenjunga in the rosy morning light. But there 
is a blanket of mist in the valleys beneath and the 
foothills which stood out so sharply yesterday are 
now completely lost to view. Over the crest into 
Nepal we can see absolutely nothing— the whole 
countryside is lost in a dense haze. 

The sun is warm though, and we decide to spend 
another night here and to find a nice spot for basking 
—somewhere on the northern slope from which we 
shall be able to see Kanchenjunga. 

We clamber down the cliffs with our books and 
papers and settle ourselves in a sheltered nook where 
the sun beats down on our heads. Here we make a 
fire that is soon a roaring furnace, and in case villagers 
in the valleys below should suspect that the forest 
is a-blaze, we as hastily try to put it out. l'liis is not 
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as easy as it was to get it going, and the breeze 
continually fans it into flames again just as we are 
watching what we think are the dying embers. 
Fortunately, nothing around catches alight, and we 
settle down to spend the rest of the morning beneath 
the spell of the mountain towering above us. 

We share a wish to spin out as long as possible 
the retreating hours between the present and our 
return to civilisation. Now that the end of the trek 
is in view, we are beginning to feel a foreboding 
home-sickness for the surrounding hills and the 
white peaks looming above. 

It may be many moons before we can live this life 
of calmness and peace again. Here everything is 
reduced to its simplest form. We have all the neces¬ 
sities, a few luxuries which, consequently, we enjoy, 
and all the beauty and enchantment that these 
eternally magnificent mountain surroundings can 
give. 

We have the leisure to delight in bird song; the 
sun on distant hills; clouds drifting across the valleys 
with their shadows trailing after them. We have ears 
that can hear the rustling sound that waterfalls 
make, like wind in dry leaves; ears that can listen 
for hours to the gushing of tumultuous torrents 
dashing and hurling themselves over smooth boulders 
in the seamed mountain-sides. We can hear the 
crunching of dry snow, the clopping sound of the 
ponies' hoofs on rocky paths, the roar oi the rushing 
river deep down in the valley below, the tinkling of 
bells announcing an approaching mule-train, the 
animal cry of the ploughman to his oxen: e\en the 
sound of the wind in the stone chimney over the 
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he same wind that with a hollow roar sweeps 
the desolate, crumbling forests and with a mighty 
swish sends rain clouds eddying and breaking over 
the rock-strewn ridge. 

And we can smell the sweet-scented fragrance of 
the forests after a storm; the flowering shrubs in the 
bright sun whose perfume drifts across our path; the 
smell of damp moss clinging to tree trunks; the 
almost overpowering scent of orange blossom in 
terraced meadows that we pass; the smell of rain on 
rough tweeds, on leather and on the ponies, the 
smell of log fires and oil lamps. 

Each of these things has a meaning and a place 
in our thoughts. Not only the things we see with 
eyes never tired of drinking in new loveliness a thirst 
that can never be quenched; or the same things seen 
from a different place or in a different light: but the 
things we feel but cannot describe. We cannot choose 
which one thing we love the most; together they 
blend as they will together fade in our mei lories, 
each one of them an integral part of the incompar¬ 
ably lovely whole: where life and love and mountains 
a id rivers and skies and stars join with the firma¬ 
ment. with which we become one. 

And some far-off day a sound or a scent or a scene 
will break the spell, and these things will be brought 
forth again with a "Do you remember?” like the 
echo of some chord that has once been struck. 

It may be the scents of the valleys with the sun¬ 
light glinting through the trees that wave overhead, 
or the light wind, or the tempestuous wind on the 
mountain’s top. The shadows of clouds—deep pools 
of blue among the tree-clad hills. Or above the blue 
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haze the white snow-capped mountain peaks shim¬ 
mering in a celestial glory against the sky, or the 
same mountains with the rose-pink light of dawn 
breaking over them and bathing their snow-clad 
planes and pinnacles in a warm, phosphorescent glow. 

Or magnolia trees stretching gaunt black arms 
towards the shrouded blue haze of distant hills, 
crowned with a thousand gleaming stars that are not 
stars, but waving hands, and not hands, but great 
waxen flowers, each one set singly as a jewel in a 
precious setting — and all the magnolia trees that 
mingle with the deep dark green of the hooded 
hillsides— a veritable milky way. 

Feathery swaying bamboos that shiver in the 
wind, green pennants dancing on green wands, 
plumes that nod at the prayer-flags. Crimson rhodo¬ 
dendrons, coals of fire as they gleam in the sun. 
White rhododendrons with a veil of rose that vanishes 
as the fat buds burst. Waxen blooms against the 
liquid blackness of green leaves. And grass a pale 
soft green, a gentle bed. Moss that is fern, ferns that 
are trees, trees that tower as a cathedral above us, 
and the peeping, starlike flowers that cluster in the 
rocks and form the banks to our winding paths. 
And all the myriads of strange and wonderful things 
that have unfolded themselves before us and shown 
us a new way of living and a new way of being 
blessed. 

Will it be hard to turn our backs on these things 
and live again useful working lives? Or shall we be so 
enriched by all that we have found that our joy will 
be a lasting one to which in our memories we can 
ever return? 
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tching and dreaming and writing about this 
life, we vainly hope, will fasten some part of it in our 
grasping minds. But the one most precious part can 
never be secured, for with us life moves along and 
it is the culmination of all this richness of life, and 
living it along with the mountains and rivers 



Rhododendron, bamboo shoot and lichen covered daphne 


and valleys and flowers even for so brief a moment 
as ours that has bestowed upon us exquisite wingings 
out of time, one silvered shower of stars in Eternity. 

It is not “I wasted a day” or ‘‘I gained a day,” but 
“I have lived a day.” And that day shall stay with 
me and give me life and hope and dreams and imagin¬ 
ings and a fullness of joy that will fade only when I 
fade—back to the primeval substances from which I 
was made. 
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lo-day was dreamed away on the mountain-side, 
gay with the flowering trees, sweet with the scent of 
them. Blue hills fading into the mists and mists fading 
into the clouds beneath the massive, crystalline 
mountain summits. Together with the mountains and 
the sky above us, and the soft grass fanned with 
flower-laden breezes from the banks on either side. 

As the sun sets, we seek the solid comfort of a 
wood fire, the fowl that Aku has prepared for our 
evening meal, and the shelter from the wind which 
is again rising and lashing against the doors and 
windows. A game of chess restores our balance, in 
spite of the sad thoughts that crowd into our minds of 
having to leave this life so soon. 

Aku must be drawn before we dispense with his 
kindly services and after the meal has been cleared 
away, and while we can hear the other servants 
washing up and testing the crockery on the stone 
veranda, he brings in the lamp and sits for me. 

Aku is a character we shall miss. He has been an 
excellent servant and combined the services of sirdar 
a id cook with a practised knowledge. He is always 
ready at hand with whatever is required—the lunch, 
die umbrella, my sketching materials that hang from 
my saddle. He is quick and efficient at preparing a 
meal, and (except for the chocolate pudding) every 
dish has been edible, we have had green vegetables 
every day, and he has always been ready to sugge t 
little things that might add to our pleasure, whether 
it is a neighbouring spur from which a good view can 
be obtained or a new way of cooking an old dish. 

1 Tis quite extensive wardrobe has amused us, and 
he is always most clean about his person and polished 
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manners. His almost paternal manner has 
occasionally made me wonder if he fancies he is taking 
two wondering children on a visit to fairyland. If that 
is the role he desired, then we must have responded 
well, for we missed none of the sights and scenes he 
had to offer. One thing is certain; he has told everyone 
that he has met or passed on the road that we are 
intimate friends of the ruler of the State, and that I 
must be a great artist, for that ruler condescended to 
pose for me. 
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25 

BACK TO EARTH 

March 2 yth. Tonglu to Jorepokri 

W E changed our room last night and took the 
other bedroom, into which the sun pours in 
the morning. As the wind hadn’t changed too, we 
had a much warmer night. Tonglu is still above 
10,000 ft., although it is warm enough when the sun 
is up; the nights are remarkably chilly, wind or no 
wind. 

To-day we shall march southwards along the same 
ridge to Manibhanjan, a village on the borders of 
Bengal and Nepal, and then climb from the pass, 
which is in the valley of the Little Rangit, to Jore¬ 
pokri. To-morrowwe shall take a car from that village 
to Darjeeling and leave the caravan to wend its way 
back to Kalimpong along the valleys below. 

We have been unable to get any view over Nepal 
or eastward to the heights of Chomolhari, in Tibet. 
This is a little disappointing, but the morning sun 
flints again on Kanchenjunga above the mists 
shrouding the valleys. We get the mules off soon 
after eight and follow shortly after, to tackle the 
ten miles back to civilisation. 

The wind is strong and cold; we meet it in icy gusts 
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as it blows round the corners and over the hills. But 
our descent is on the sheltered side of the mountains, 
and as we reach the valleys the warmer air, filled with 
the scent of many flowers, is wafted up to us. 

Flowering trees line our route, but always, always 
the flowers are out of reach; so white are they, those 
waxen magnolias that sparkle above our heads or 
below the rocks that form the ledge we traverse. Shall 
I forget these magnolias as they open their faces 
aslant towards the blue sky? Forget the heavy 
perfume that fills the air? To-day it is all a sad 
valediction to the trees and forests and the whispering 
friendliness of the mountain paths. 

We pass little wayside villages with fluttering 
prayer-flags, coolies laden with sheaves of bamboo, a 
merchant on a frisky grey pony, his servant running 
barefoot behind. 

At Ticklely stands a huge stone cliorten surrounded 
by wooden cabins. Women comb their hair as they sit 
on their doorsteps; long black hair that runs through 
their hands like dark water. 

More magnolias, more featnery plumes of bamboo 
as the tortuous path descends from the ridge. All at 
once, over a spur of hillside, we come upon the 
glittering roofs of Manibhanjan, a colla tion of 
wooden huts and shops on either side of the bridgr 
that spans the Rangit. We send Aku and the ponies 
on to get their noonday refreshment at the local 
hostelry, and pause on the side of the hill to eat our 
lunch and look at the busy little town from |his rocky 
perch. 

The grey ponies we see now far below us. Aku has 
tethered them outside a shop while he and the syce 
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inside. We can just see them swishing oft 
the flies with their long tails. Children play in the 
streets and men and women slowly climb the long 
hill that leads up to Jorcpokri and the motor road. 

There is time for lunch and a sketch before we 
descend to the village ourselves. Aku comes running 
out from the shop, warned by some of the people 
standing about that we are prepared to proceed on 
our way. 

We mount the ponies and start off again. The vil¬ 
lage life is full of interest and there is a lot to watch 
as we pass along the main, street. Idle chattering 
women in groups on their verandas, faces peering 
from small windows, men eating and drinking out¬ 
side the refreshment store, ponies and mules belong¬ 
ing to other travellers tethered outside the shops 
while their masters buy goods of every conceivable 
nature from the ever-eager Marwaris. In the roadway 
the children play and cattle lie in the dust. The shops 
are dark inside and each one has a long wooden 
couch whereon sit the men at work, tailors and 
machinists and small boys who hold the scissors or 
the twine. 

Some of the interior' are lined with bales of many- 
coloured silks and are reminiscent of Tashi Baba’s 
; hop at Gangtok, though this bazaar is nothing to 
compare with that one in size. Some of the shops are 
decorated with stacks of copper and brass utensils 
and rows of goblets from which these travellers 
drink. There are stores of grain and vegetables, and 
everywhere t here is an air of languid torpor; this ease 
is embodied in one merchant who sits on his charpoy 
gazing out from the dark interior into the bright 
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and idly caressing his young wife’s dark 


hands. 

The two women with large baskets on their backs 
that we saw from the hilltop are returning to the 
houses with their load at which we have hazarded 
various guesses. The baskets, then empty, are now 
crammed with large dried leaves and we wonder to 
what purpose these can be put. 

Just outside the village the path leads off from the 
motor road to the monastery. A group of chortcns is 
covered with offerings of flowers and paper prayer- 
flags, cast here by travellers setting out from the 
town to their mountain homes; or beyond the 
mountains to homes in more distant parts of the 
country. 

Aku and the syce take devious short cuts up this 
steep hill, but their route is too rough for the ponies 
and we stick to the road. Tarmie and Tomie seem 
to know that we are approaching journey’s end and 
they gallop up the steep path at a great rate. So 
great that at one hairpin bend we have hurriedly to 
mount a rocky bank in an endeavour to rein in lest 
we crash headlong into a lumbering bullock cart that 
lurches from one side of the road to the other. 

Families of women are trudging up the hill, sup¬ 
porting on their heads great bundles of wood. They 
walk with tiny, doll-like steps to balance their loads, 
and they are followed by quite small children, each 
one carrying a load. Slowly they climb to Sukiapokri, 
the village below the rest-house for which we are 
bound. 

Sukiapokri is on the saddle of the hill we are 
climbing; every now and then through the trees we 
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see the gleaming white chortens and waving prayer- 
flags that mark the summit. 

Riders setting off into the country from which we 
have come give us friendly glances: they are Tibetans 
in their gay costumes with embroidered boots and 
fur-trimmed hats. The ponies are decked with 
coloured harness; small wooden saddles perched high 
on the withers, bunches of dyed yak’s hail - hanging 
beneath the bridles. Some of these travellers are 
attended by servants and mules laden with stores, 
and some of them ride alone. 

A party of wandering lamas are ascending to the 
gompa; they carry books in their loads and swing 
small prayer wheels as they walk slowly upwards. 
Some of these men make a precarious livelihood by 
travelling from village to village, praying and 
preaching in return for food and lodging. 

We ride into the village, our bells a-j ingle, feeling 
as if we had spent as many years as we have weeks 
among the mountains and beyond the curving hills. 
Hen , as at Manibhanjan, the world lives in the main 
street; we are a sight worth seeing, so the inhabitants 
believe, as they crowd round our ponies offering help 
and advice. 

We are not really in need of help or advice at the 
moment. All we want is the Post Office, and from the 
gathering population it is soon borne in upon us 
that it is just the one place we cannot obtain; we 
might as well be asking for the summit of 
Kanchenjunga. 

Sunday, it transpires—and to-day is Sunday—is 
only observed at the Post Office. All the other shops 
continue to carry on a small trade with the local 
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5 itants. But the Post Office is determinedly shut, 
barred and bolted. We are informed that the babu 
who keeps it is asleep or away and that we shall not 
be able to send a telegram until to-morrow. 

This is exasperating; we want to telephone to 
Darjeeling for a car to come and fetch us, and send 
a wire to the Odlings to announce our safe return. 

A Nepali family are laying out leaves to dry on the 
veranda of their house overlooking the road. We 
prevail upon one young man to go in search of the 
Postmaster, who, he tells us, has only recently been 
appointed to this office. 

We walk the ponies up and down until an old man 
arrives, but he is only able to convey to Aku in some 
dialect whose origin we are unable to discover that he 
is only the postman, though, if persuaded that it is 
for imperative business, the babu might be tempted 
to return and open the office at five o’clock. 

After a three-sided discussion between Aku, the 
postman and Christopher, we tell the man that it is 
now three, that the Darjeeling Post Office shuts at 
four, and that unless we can send a telegram off 
before then the babu’s services will be of little avail. 
Christopher shows the postman his watch and points 
out the hours that must elapse before the babu 
returns. The man has never seen a wrist-watch be¬ 
fore, judging from his little cries of delight, and as 
we are not feeling in a sufficiently genial mood to 
describe to Aku how the wheels go round in order 
that he may translate their gyrations to the postman, 
we give up all hope of sending the telegrams and 
mount the ponies again for the last stretch up the 
hill. 
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We had sent the servants on as a vanguard, and 
now, as we approach through the bamboo thicket 
that hems the forest below us, we find the mules 
grazing on green banks above a clear, deep pool. 

The bungalow is set on the edge of the forest; from 
the hilltop we can still see the distant snow-caps 
fading into a chain of drifting clouds above the 
sweeping blue hills. For a long time we sit and gaze 



at them before we dismount. How far away they are 
now! How near to them we have been! To-morrow 
wo return to civilisation. 

Have I foolishly tried to focus my eyes onwards 
through Eternity and backwards through Time, 
imagining that I have become a part of the mountains 
on which I have stood? Will it a!’ seem fantastically 
unreal when I leave this country behind me on the 
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_of the globe? Or shall I be full of regrets that 

I did not surrender to the brittleness of beauty and 
the mountain’s whitest song? 

But I can at least console myself with having found 
balm for a tired spirit and a means of dispersing an 
accumulation of warped grievances that assumed 
greatness. And I can vow here and now that if these 
memories to which I shall cling become crushed in the 
turmoil of my mind — if living again becomes that 
perpetual struggle for permanence and security 
which first drove me to the Himalaya —if the 


pcol of life is closing once more like deep waters 
above my head, I shall strike out again with 
Christopher for this shore. 


And I will die a hundred thousand deaths 
Ere break the smallest parcel oj this vow. 
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round her waist tightens the warp: she moves back¬ 
wards and forwards as rowing a boat. 

Some children play under the rubber trees that 
were hopefully planted to bring trade to an im¬ 



'll' ^ 



gf 






poverished state. All the Dikcliu world sits on his 
doorstep. 

Then are purple patches of dye on the road, and by 
some of the younger men’s cncriinsoned shirts we are 
aware that the saint riotous carnival that we wit¬ 
nessed in Mangan has taken place here as well. 
Mountain goats are tethered to the doors and a 
batch of kids skip and gambol in and out of the. rocks 
on either side of the track. We watch tlicir antics as 
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they leap in the air, twisting their little elastic 
bodies On the precipice edge above the rivei a fat 
old hen, mother of ten, is scratching up the dust for 

he \Ve take the path towards Mankha and dip down 
to the river across a little glade where a grunting hog 
and his rat-like family are at play with another 

family of kids. . 

The river is calmer here, and not so steep in its 

falls. A pink light is reflected in the water from rose- 
clouded skies and the Mis are dinumshmg shades of 
purple The banks of the swiftly movu.g stream are 
cumbered with stupendous boulders, great block, of 
stone some of which measure 20 or 30 feet across. 
Here in the rainy season, moist vapours accurate 
to be’ condensed on the cliffs, which bemg^sened 
precipitate great avalanches of rock 

^Beyond mmluch rock a cane bridge 

a ramshackle .(fair Iihongh^e we sit 
live on the west bank must use it dan, ^ ^ 

down to contemplate ^ ^ a “’ lljads pass us on 
man and a girl, both witn n y his bare f ee t 

their way homtr ^ the "crawl" 

curling round as he us - . t ipe£ i blanket 

stroke. He holds the end ol ^ a fore . 

between Ins teeth and hjS 1 s0 that his long 
head band. He has to lift v - inp strands of 

loose sleeves are not caug j long canes 

bamboo from bands ^s hisburden 
that are used of the baggage and 

and returns for the lad}, ^ first with the 

the hurricane lamp. She is sent 
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